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Encouraging Fact: Amid the gathering darkness of 
these times, one encouraging fact for the Church is that 
many thousands of teachers of adult classes in the church 
school are taking seriously their varied opportunities to 
learn to be better teachers. Important aspects of this train- 
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ing are the special assemblies held for leaders of adults 
throughout the nation. Shown above is the Educational 
Building at Lake Junaluska, N. C., where last summer 
some 1,500 teachers attended the Methodist Convocation 
for Leaders of Adult and Young Adult Classes (pp. 2-3). 
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Shown above is a small section of 
the audience which crowded the audi- 
torium daily. In addition to the general 
sessions, the teachers joined smaller 
groups for discussions with church 
leaders on the philosophy, purposes, 
methods, and resources of Christian 
teaching. 


The obligation to gain skill in lead- 
Ing and participating in wholesome 
recreation was not neglected. Games of 
a wide variety were provided for dele- 
gates to the Convocation. 
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The Gathering Tide 


of Christian Union 


By Henry P. Van Dusen 


President, Union Theological Seminary 


This article on co-operative endeavors of groups 
of Christians will be helpful for the teacher using 
the lesson on “What Is Important in a State?”— 
International Lesson Series, May 20, page 40. 


QUR century has its sad features. But there is 
one feature in its history which is not sad. That is 
the gathering tide of Christian union.” 

These are the words of Sir Ernest Barker of 
Cambridge University, perhaps the most dis- 
tinguished political scientist of the English-speak- 
ing world, written on the eve of one of the recent 
world conferences of Christians. They might well 
serve as a text for our thought. They declare a 
fact of which most people, even those within the 
churches, are, at most, dimly aware. 


I 

To be sure, the ideal of Christian unity is as 
old as Christianity itself. Ever since Jesus, on the 
last night of his life, suggested that the relations 
of his followers to him and to one another should 
be as intimate, as necessary as those of a vine 
and its branches, ever since he prayed “That they 
may all be one . . . that the world may believe,” 
Christians of all creeds and communions have 
espoused the ideal of Christian unity, have dis- 
cussed Christian unity, and have joined in prayer 
for Church union. 

One of the most often repeated, eloquent, and 
moving prayers in the Prayer Book is “For the 
Unity of God’s People.” Ever since the Apostle 
Paul likened the Church to an organism—its 
many members differing in character and function 
but together forming “one body,” Christians 





uniformly have called the Church 
Christ,” and have declared that it sh 
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churches (always excepting the largest and most 
powerful, the Church of Rome) closer and closer 
together. 

The result is that today the greater part of the 
leadership of Protestant and Orthodox Christen- 
dom is more fully one—in understanding and 
mutual trust, in fellowship and common plan- 
ning, even in organization for common action— 
than has been true of Christianity at any previous 
date in its history. 

Far as the Christian Church is today from ful- 
filling its own ideal of a single living organism, 
it more nearly approximates that ideal of the 
Body of Christ than ever before. In this matter 
of Christian unity, in these latter days the practice 
of church leaders has begun to conform to their 
profession. 
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It is important to note that this tidal movement 
of Christian unity has been pressing simultane- 
ously along two distinct channels. 

On the one hand, through the actual organic 
union of churches—not only local congregations 
but great national church bodies—nearly a hun- 
dred such unions were achieved within a century. 

On the other hand, the movement of Christian 
unity spread through the creation of federations 
and councils of churches in which different Chris- 
tian communions join forces—not only for con- 
sultation and fellowship, but also in united ac- 
tion—in local communities and cities, in counties 
and states, in nations, across the world. 

Church union and federation—the modern 
movement of Christian unity must always be 
thought of in these two parallel and mutually 
complementary expressions. 


III 

Two pairs of historic contrasts may serve to 
make vivid and concrete how unprecedented and 
far-reaching both of these developments in Chris- 
tian unity have been: 

The first eighteen centuries of Christian history 
record at least one new, major, permanent schism 
in the Church in each century; and, since the Ref- 
ormation, scores in each century. The same cen- 
turies achieved exactly one instance of church 
union—a reunion in 1415 of two _ separated 
branches of the Roman Catholic Church. 

The past hundred and fifty years have seen 
some new denominations come to birth—how 
many, how important, how permanent, we cannot 
yet say. But, much more noteworthy, this past 
century and a half has been marked by nearly 
a hundred full and permanent unions of national 
denominations. Some, to be sure, were reunions 
of churches of the same type which had separated 
earlier through a “family quarrel”—for example, 
the gradual merging of nine branches of Pres- 
byterianism in Scotland to form, in 1929, the 
Church of Scotland; or the union of the main 
branches of Methodism in England and the 








United States, and of their daughter Methodist 
Churches in Japan, Korea, Mexico, and South 
Africa. 

But others—much more difficult and much 
more significant—joined representatives of dif- 
ferent families of Protestantism which had lived 
in separation for four hundred years. For ex- 
ample, there was the slow merging of no fewer 
than twenty-one independent churches of Meth- 
odist, Presbyterian, and Congregationalist affilia- 
tion over a half century, and then the union of 
these three great Communions to form the United 
Church of Canada in 1925; or, the union of Meth- 
odists, Presbyterians, Congregationalists, Re- 
formed, and Anglicans to create the Church of 
South India in 1947; or the joining of almost all 
Protestant bodies to form the Church of Christ 
in Japan. 

In summary, Christian history records in the 
first 1800 years, one church union; in the last 150 
years, scores! This is the first contrast, the first 
vivid illustration of the gathering tide of Christian 
union. 

The second contrast is this: 

Up to the end of the eighteenth century, there 
was, so far as we know, not a single organization 
or group, in a local community or in a nation, let 
alone on a world scale, which united Christians 
of different communions across denominational 
lines. 

Here, likewise, a silent but powerful turn of the 
tide set in just about 1800. Today, there are un- 
counted thousands of interdenominational bodies. 
They begin with councils of churches in cities and 
towns—more than 750 of them in the United 
States alone. Then, there are county and state 
councils of churches. And, in at least thirty lands, 
national councils of churches, of which the one 
formed in Cleveland last November is the young- 
est. Then, in addition, dozens of national and in- 
terdenominational organizations through which 
the churches plan and work unitedly in specific 
interests and tasks—such as foreign missjons, 
home missions, religious education, etc. Also, hun- 
dreds of interdenominational projects—schools, 
universities, hospitals, theological seminaries, 
especially among the younger Churches of the 
mission field. 

All this varied and bafflingly intricate structure 
of Christian co-operation and union reaches its 
capstone in the World Council of Churches, 
brought into existence at Amsterdam, Holland, in 
1948. 

In summary, Christian history records in 
1800, hardly one interdenominational association, 
even for fellowship or counsel; in 1950, thousands 
carrying forward no small part of the churches’ 
most important pioneering work. That is the sec- 
ond contrast, further tangible evidence of the 
“gathering tide of Christian union” in these re- 
cent years. 

It is this tidal sweep of Christian unity in its 











two major aspects which is known as the Ecu- 
menical Movement or Ecumenical Christianity, 
still a strange and stumbling phrase for our mod- 
ern tongues, but one of majestic tradition and 
meaning. For “ecumenical” connotes “universal,” 
that is, ‘““world-wide” and “united.” 


IV 

It would be a mistake to exaggerate the 
strength of this modern movement for Christian 
unity, or to overestimate its possible influence 
upon the forces which have shaken the world’s 
security and threatened its peace. On the con- 
trary, it is important to recognize its very consid- 
erable limitations. 

For one thing, it embraces as yet only a part 
(though a very considerable part) of Christen- 
dom. Not a word of all we have been saying ap- 
plies to the largest, and in many ways the most 
powerful of all branches of Christianity, and I can 
see no wisdom whatever in cherishing utterly 
groundless illusions on that score. The largest Or- 
thodox Communion, the Church of Russia, and 
those which, in ecclesiastical as in political mat- 
ters, follow Moscow’s lead hold aloof. But—it does 
include nearly all Protestantism and a number of 
important Orthodox Churches counting close to 
one half of the 700,000,000 Christians of the world. 

Again, it is still very largely a movement of 
leaders of the churches, not their rank and file. 
Conviction of its importance, even awareness of 
its existence, has only begun to seep down into 
the general memberships. Most layfolk still think 
of the Christian Church as they have known it at 
Main and Market Streets—congregations of vari- 
ous breeds carrying on their worship and fellow- 
ship and work with greater or less effectiveness, 
but seemingly unaware of, or at any rate indif- 
ferent to, their sister churches of different names 
across the street or in the next block. 

Not until Christian unity has achieved grass- 
rootage can it be said to be a movement of all 
Christians. Only then will its future be secure. 
But this movement of Christian unity does today 
claim the convinced allegiance and wholehearted 
support of most of the foremost leaders of its 
member churches. It began, decades ago, as all 
prophetic developments must, as a crusade of the 
far-visioned few—‘‘ecumenics,” they have been 
called. But it has now passed into the hands of the 
recognized ecclesiastical spokesmen. They were 
present in Cleveland last November, virtually 
every man and woman of them, as the official 
leaders of American Christendom have never be- 
fore gathered at one time in one place. And they 
were there, all “in one accord.” Moreover, the 
movement is even now beginning to achieve 
grass-rootage, spreading into every town and 
hamlet of this land. 

Once more, its influence upon the conflict of 
nations is sharply constricted to one side of the 
fateful “curtain,” and severely limited by the 
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For one thing, this movement of Chi 
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William Temple, to affirm in words 
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“As though in preparation for su 
this, God has been building up thi 
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Why Do I Teach Adults? 






By Robert S. Clemmons 


Staff Member, Department of Christian Education of Adults, General Board of Education 


| TEACH adults because I want to be associated 
with a fellowship of more than eighty thousand 
volunteer workers who teach men and women 
each Sunday morning in The Methodist Church. 
No organization in the United States could get 
eighty thousand persons to donate that amount of 
time each week, year after year, unless it was do- 
ing something significant. 

I teach because I have seen what happens to 
persons when the great truths of the Christian 
religion get hold of them. There is a difference 
between a person getting a big idea and the eter- 
nal truths of the Christian religion getting hold 
of a person and changing his life. When individ- 
uals get hold of a big idea they may have moments 
of exhilaration, but they usually end with a sense 
of failure or futility. In contrast, I have seen the 
force and power of the Christian concept of recon- 
ciliation get hold of a quarrelsome couple. As 
members of a young-adult class shared ways in 
which this principle had worked out in their lives, 
this couple found new power to live together. 

I teach adults because I enjoy exploding the 
myth that “you cannot teach an old dog new 
tricks.” Adults can learn to appreciate new ideas. 
They can develop new habits. They can solve con- 
temporary problems. They do it every day. It is 
one thing for a newly married couple to say, “We 
know what the love of God is like now.” It is quite 
another thing for an elderly woman who stands 
beside the grave of her life’s companion to re- 
affirm “the love of God is broader than the 
measure of man’s mind.” 

It’s the way we handle situations in life that 
makes it stimulating or stultifying. An alert teach- 
er can help lead persons through all kinds of 
situations into a richer fellowship with God. 

I teach because Christian laymen are living 
witnesses of the message of the Church. They are 
leaven—persons who furnish the vital spiritual 
ingredients in our communities. They are salt— 
the moral preventive without which the whole 
social order would decay. They are light—which 
illumines many shadows of confusion. 

At a luncheon table one noon a groun of men 
were expressing their hates. Feelings ran higher 
and higher until a Christian layman of integrity 
arose and made a plain, positive statement for 
peace. His witness to the truth changed the whole 
mood of the meeting. Mature Christian adults are 
the hope of the world. 

I teach the Bible to adults because this boo! 
Contains the basic elements for the survival of 
our Christian civilization. It is not a dead lan- 


guage to be memorized. It is not ancient history 
to be mastered. It is relevant to religion. The writ- 
ers of Scripture intended to bring people of their 
day face to face with crucial questions of faith and 
ethics. Likewise, we teach its precepts to our 
generation so that they will become aware of the 
contemporary call of God. The message of the 
Bible is always relevant. It demands a personal 
response of commitment and continuing service 
in the cause of Christ. 

I teach adults because they need to learn how 
to combine their useful skills with Christian 
values in working out human problems. Most 
adults have developed many skills by which they 
are able to earn a living. Skill and mental acumen 
alone, however, will not solve the problems of 
our time. We need whole persons if we are going 
to have real unity. We need persons who can 
bring the values of Christianity to bear on the 
problems of our time with such skill that these 
values really work. Adults are in positions of re- 
sponsibility in the community, in our economic 
life, and in international affairs. They make our 
destiny. They must bring the new spirit of Chris- 
tianity to bear on all of our human relationships 
and social institutions in order to change them. 

Why do I teach adults? In answering this ques- 
tion I tried to give a few very personal answers. 
I believe that every teacher must answer that 
question satisfactorily for himself, so that his job 
will be meaningful and significant. 
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No Way of Escape! 


In the remote section of Mississippi in the late 
1830’s, a Methodist preacher named Nolley saw 
fresh wagon tracks across a field, and overtook a 
settler just unloading his goods and placing his 
family on a new homestead. After learning who 
Nolley was, the settler exclaimed in disgust, “An- 
other Methodist preacher! I left Virginia for 
Georgia to get clear of them. There they got my 
wife and daughter, and I came here and here’s one 
before I get my wagon unloaded.” 

“My friend,” said Nolley, “if you go to heaven, 
you will find Methodist preachers there; if you go 
to hell, I am afraid you will find some there; and 
you see how it is on earth, so you had better make 
terms with us and be at peace.” 

—From Endless Line of Splendor, by Halford E. 
Luccock; 1950, published by The Advance for 
Christ and His Church. 











Lift Up Your Hearts 


By Nolan %. Harmon 


Book Editor, The Methodist Church 


This article will be suggestive for teachers of 
the International Lesson Series, especially for 
teaching the lesson for May 27. 


SoMETIME ago two men were talking about 
the problems of the day. It was the usual thing— 
the state of the world, the state of the country, 
and what’s coming next. Uncertainty and un- 
easiness vied with each other in their thinking. 

“But what can you do about it?” asked one. 
“No one man’s voice can be heard everywhere. We 
are caught in a whirlpool too big for anyone. The 
world is too big. The government is too big. And 
what is one man?” 

Now there was a psalmist who asked that ques- 
tion a long time ago, and while he was not certain 
himself as to what man was, yet he knew that 
God was “mindful” of him. And in that assurance 
the ancient writer was not uneasy. In fact, he 
rather gloried in the fact that while man himself 
was weak and small over against the moon and 
the stars which God had ordained, nevertheless 
God had made him to be a little lower than the 
angels and had crowned him with glory and 
honor. 
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But the uneasiness today of which all men 
speak comes not because man is fearful of nature 
but because he is fearful of himself. He has done 
very well in his conquest of nature. He has 
learned to fly in the sky like a bird and swim 
under water like a fish but, alas, he has not yet 
learned how to live on earth like a man. The 
ultimate conquest is man’s conquest of himself. 

Man’s problems have been deepened because 
he lives in a world of increasing crowds, and be- 
cause he has made a mess of things with increas- 
ing disarray during these last years. The present 
generation has seen one great war and then an- 
other and a sharp clash of arms is now raging as 
these lines are written. Uncertainty—not fear, but 
uncertainty—hangs in the very atmosphere. 

For the first time in its long and successful 
career, the greatest nation in the world has 
showed plainly that it does not know what to do 
next. Old principles which we thought sound as a 
dollar have, like the dollar, been devalued by the 
fierce onrush of events. Inflation can touch more 
than money, and as things get large, people get 
small. Even a democracy, as it grows, minifies the 
individual as against his fellows. “The individual 
withers and the world grows more and more,” as 
Tennyson noticed in his time. 


No one can deny that each single life 
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II 


No, it is not unusual for men to fee! 
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to do their duty, to do their duty and wail about 
their hard lot while they do it. There are Chris- 
tians who intend to do their duty and thank God 
that the hour has come when they can express 
themselves with all their power on the side of 
God. No one has much of a choice as to what sort 
of challenge life will bring to him, but each one 
has everything to say as to how he will meet the 
particular challenge that comes. 

What is new about the whole situation today is 
the attitude and writing of certain religious lead- 
ers within recent years. These men, who are sin- 
cere Christians, have not helped the fighting any 
by so emphasizing the evil of the world that they 
practically give up the whole earthly order. “It’s 
a world under judgment,” they say. “The mark of 
evil is set in the constitution of the universe. We 
live in the city of destruction. Let’s get out and 
save our own skin, by looking to God to send his 
judgment on this world. We cannot influence gov- 
ernments and dynasties and politburos and pleni- 
potentiaries. Let’s save ourselves. What’s the 
use?” Some powerful theologians are, in effect, 
saying just this. 

Now to be sure, no one denies that earth has 
some sorrows that only heaven can heal. No one 
can build eternity in earthly time, and no one 
quite goes along with the world planners and the 
cosmic blueprinters who have got the whole thing 
worked out on paper so that everything will 
come out all right if we work hard enough, trust 
God, and pass the right sort of laws. It is not that 
easy. The Christ who walked on Gennesaret has 
not yet walked on the Thames. 

The “social actioners” always go off the deep 
end when they imagine that there can be a per- 
fect universe without first getting perfect men. 
There cannot be—and that’s that. But that the 
Christian Church cannot influence its own en- 
vironment—that the Christian voice, weak as it 
is, may not count heavily for righteousness—that 
I deny. 

One man plus God is not outnumbered. Be- 
tween those who sit around in white robes waiting 
for the end of the world and not daring to touch 
moral evil with so much as their little finger, and 
those who think they can knock the insides out of 
the whole earthly system and bring in the king- 
dom of God by soap and soup and cockeyed 
economics and are in there slugging to do it— 
I'll join the latter. I think both parties are mis- 
taken, but American activism is to be preferred to 
continental quietism any day. There is something 
about the whole emergency of the present which 
calls us not so much to quiet “retreats” as to 
hattle stations. This is not the time to ask, “What’s 
the use?” 

To be sure, each one of us has but a single vote, 
a single voice, but in that lies a priceless heritage, 
neither to be belittled nor squandered. God al- 
most always works through individuals, never 
through crowds. “When God wants something 


done,” I heard old Bishop John C. Kilgo say once, 
“He picks a man to do it—and with him he splits 
the ages.” The great Mississippi bishop, Charles B. 
Galloway, began a famous address once by saying, 
“The ages call, and the heroes come.” They do. 

When they told Athanasius that the world was 
against him, he replied, shortly but aptly, “Then 
Athanasius is against the world.” When Mary 
Queen of Scots said to John Knox, “Who are you 
that presume to school the nobles and sovereign 
of this realm?” the fiery old prophet instantly re- 
plied, “Madam, a subject born within the same.” 
The answer was unanswerable. 


III 


Sometimes the matter must be put negatively. 
When the Hebrew children in the Old Testament 
story were told that they must fall down and wor- 
ship a golden image or have their lives taken, 
they were not quite certain what the event might 


be. But of one thing they were certain: “If... our 
God whom we serve is able to deliver us... he 
will deliver us. ... But if not,... we will not serve 


thy gods, nor worship the golden image which 
thou hast set up.” It is not new in history for a 
single voice or a single minority group to register 
a particular conviction against the many. And, 
depending who has truth on his side, so the battle 
will go. 

Or take the greatest example of all, the Lord 
coming to earth for us men and our salvation. The 
annals of that single life were few and simple: A 
baby in a manger, a pilgrim on a dust-stained 
road with nowhere to lay his head, a condemned 
man dying on a single Cross—what a minor, in- 
significant, series of events—and what a major 
revolution in all lands ever since. Verily, God 
does choose the weak things of earth to confound 
the mighty, and his strength is made perfect in 
weakness. 

Or take the few followers of Jesus. What a 
minority! What a simple-minded group, un- 
learned, unknown, unaided! Yet the “march of the 
eleven men,” as Dr. Frank Mead once called it, 
has moved over the world. By numbers? No, by 
the spirit of God. 

We must realize that the whole upward drive 
of man has been by the recognition of his own 
worth as a single individual and the assumption 
of his own personal responsibility. In that lies his 
glory and his priceless heritage. The inherent 
right of the individual to decide for himself what 
is right and what is wrong, and to make his choice 
between evil and good—it is in that, I say, that 
the supreme treasure has been given to man. Nor 
does it do any good if we in America shall em- 
phasize the way we “value the individual,” unless 
we allow that individual himself to speak for him- 
self on numberless occasions. 

It does not matter what the crowd does. It mat- 
ters very much what each one of us shall do; for 
our actions and attitudes are not to be judged by 
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the measure of so-called earthly progress, but as 
they shall appear in the light of the judgment of 
God. “I do not fear your examination,’ wrote 
Paul to his Corinthian Christians. “I do not fear 
my own examination. I must stand the examina- 
tion of the Lord.” 


IV 


In our office of Holy Communion there is a 
form called the Sursum Corda. It means “Lift up 
your hearts.” It comes in the service after the 
first part of the office has been completed. The 
General Confession, the Absolution or forgive- 
ness, the Collect for Purity, the whole of the 
several prayers which are acknowledging and 
bewailing the manifold transgressions of the com- 
municant have all been said—and then suddenly 
the mood of the service changes. God’s people 
begin to glory in him. The minister breaks in 
with, 

“Lift up your hearts.” 

The people: “We lift them up unto the Lord.” 

The minister: “Let us give thanks unto the 
Lord.” 





The people: “It is meet and right 
The time has come for the mood o! e. 


ment to change. Certainly, it is meet : or 
Christian people in this age to assun 
responsibilities whatever be the o st 
them. Let us teach our young people 
it in our church schools, teach it to ou id 
stand fast in the liberty in which Ge le 
us free. 
, 2 A 
WHEN men have gone so far that 1k 
they no longer believe in anything, th ey 
are unable to believe their unbe! er 
Lippmann, New York Herald-Tribun: te, 
, #* # 
For we did not follow cleverly di hs 
when we made known to you the poy n- 
ing of our Lord Jesus Christ, but v e- 


witnesses of his majesty.—II Peter |] 


“What Would You Do?”?—Your Opportunity! 


An ANNOUNCEMENT 


The “What Would You Do?” pages in Adult 
Student and ApuLT TEACHER present each month 
a brief description of a problem which sincere 
Christian men and women have faced. These 
situations that we have described have been real 
life situations. 

It is the desire of the editors to keep these 
situations as close to the everyday experiences of 
Methodist adults as possible. For this reason, the 
editors will pay two dollars for every description 
of a problem situation accepted for use on these 
pages. It is the idea—not just the language in 
which the problem is described—in which the 
editors are interested. The editors reserve the 
right to rewrite any description accepted. No 
manuscripts will be returned unless stamped self- 
addressed return envelope is inclosed. 

Describe in your own words briefly and clearly 
the problem situation, making clear just what 
the problem is which you want presented for dis- 
cussion. Then indicate the range and variety of 
possible solutions that you think are open to the 
person or group facing the problem. 

You will receive prompt acknowledgment 
upon acceptance of the idea. 

Write legibly—or preferably type, double 
spaced—on one side of the paper. Sign every 
manuscript submitted. Anonymous communica- 
tions will be disregarded. Names of contributors 


of accepted suggestions will be kept n- 
fidential, of course. 

Address all communications to “‘ ild 
You Do?”, Adult Student, Edito mn, 
General Board of Education, 810 ry, 


Nashville 2, Tenn. 


To a Sower 
By Clarence Edwin Flyn: 


O sower of the truth-word, it was yo 
Of whom the Master spoke so lon; 
—The husbandman of God, with w« 
Who goes forth in the wide world-fix 


It was of you, as yet unborn, He tl 
One who would follow Him in sony 
He fashioned you a pattern as He 1 
Dreaming of harvests some day to : 


Some seed will fall upon a barren s; 
Some perish in a dry and stony 

But some will find a rich and fertil 
And bring forth in its time a prin¢ 


Sower, see that your seed is of th: 
And plant it well, and leave to Gor 
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Do You Want 
to Help the 
Aleoholie? 


By Russell L. Dicks 


Associate Professor of Pastoral Care, 
The Divinity School, Duke University 


This article will be helpful background for 
teaching the temperance lesson (see page 37) 
in the International Lesson Series. 


In an earlier article [January, ADULT TEACHER | 
I discussed the desperate condition in which 
the person who drinks alcohol in excessive 
amounts gradually finds himself, and I promised 
to describe some of the ways in which the teacher 
can make a constructive contribution toward this 
increasingly serious social situation. 

The first way is through understanding. With- 
out saying it in so many words, a setting forth 
of that way was what I was striving for in our 
earlier article. That was why I urged the read- 
ing of the little book entitled The Third Strike.' 

We have difficulty in describing what under- 
standing actually is in the area of human emo- 
tions and human relationships, but I am certain 
that the first step toward it is sympathy and 
humility. Jesus talked much about “compassion.” 
All of these words probably mean a feeling of 
concern for another person. In its fuller sense 
understanding means what Paul meant in the 
thirteenth chapter of I Corinthians under the 
term that is translated as charity in the King 
James Version and love in the American Stand- 
ard Version and the Revised Standard Version. 

Some of you may ask the question, “Are you 
Suggesting that we love a drunk?” If you are 
interested in helping a person who has lost his 
way, who has become helplessly imprisoned in 


cee 


1The 


a Third Strike, by Jerry Gray; Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
publisher 


the bonds of frustration and desperation, if you 
would fight through to him and help him rebuild 
his sense of dignity, anything less than compas- 
sion, understanding, affection, concern, and 
friendship is certain to fail. Jesus was not con- 
tent with talking about charity and affection. He 
knelt and washed his disciples’ feet. In other 
words, he demonstrated affection and understand- 
ing. 

The struggle for emotional maturity, for adult- 
hood, which we see in our youngsters, is a basic 
struggle, perhaps the most basic of all human 
struggles. This struggle is often confused with 
ambition, and I am sure that most people would 
name other goals as their chief aims in life; for 
it is only recently that we have begun to talk 
about emotional maturity, or the ability to make 
decisions and carry responsibility. Many say, 
“I want financial security for my family and 
myself.” But we see that in the process of gaining 
financial security a more basic kind of security is 
lost, namely, emotional security. 

In fact the major causes that lead to excessive 
drinking are mental depression and a desire to 
escape responsibility. 

The first of these conditions, a mental depres- 
sion, may come on because of discouragement, a 
major shock like the loss of a loved one through 
death, financial loss, or disappointment of one 
kind or another, such as poor school work or 
failure in love. This kind of emotional reaction 
leads some to commit suicide, others to kill the 
loved one, others to get drunk. This condi- 
tion can be treated successfully by psychiatrists, 
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if discovered in time, through the use of sedatives, 
electric or insulin shock. This should be followed 
with what is called psychotherapy, in which the 
psychiatrist works with the sick person toward 
an understanding of his behavior. The treatment 
for this condition is clearly prescribed and fairly 
definite, as well as successful, when the proper 
diagnosis can be made before tragedy results. 
The difficulty here is twofold: making the proper 
diagnosis and the shortage of psychiatrists. 

The second major cause of alcoholism, the over- 
coming of which is far more complicated, is a 
desire to escape responsibility. 

The person addicted to alcoholism in this case 
desires to remain a child, is afraid of becoming 
an adult and acting like a mature person. The 
tragedy here is that a person may have acted 
like an adult, and have gotten along fairly well 
in his school work, his job, and his marriage. 
In fact, he may have done brilliantly in school, 
although upon careful study it is often found that 
he was pushed by an ambitious and emotionally 
unhappy parent. In his job he pushed ahead 
rapidly, overtaking and passing older but less 
imaginative persons. Then comes a promotion into 
heavy responsibility. He cannot now depend upon 
others for decisions but must make them him- 
self; or comes a war and he faces new situations 
of responsibility and danger; or he gets married 
and discovers that his wife expects him to act 
like a man instead of the little boy his mother 
had always overprotected. 

The equivalent to all these experiences hap- 
pens with girls and women. This equivalent may 
be the girl who falls in love with love and gets 
married because of social pressure and the pretty 
wedding which her mother plans, very much as 
she once played with dolls. Then the girl awakens 
to the fact that she is married and that she, not 
her mother, must prepare meals, clean house, 
fulfill the drudgery of keeping a house in order, 
and respond to a man who now is seldom a lover 
but often a grouch. So a few drinks with their 
blessed forgetfulness lead to more drinks and to 
more forgetfulness until the doors of her prison 
close behind her and the beautiful girl with her 
lovely wedding are dim memories of the past. 
Why? Girls, like boys, like women, like men, in 
fact like people, are willful, strongheaded and 
irresponsible, often given to following their de- 
sires, resentments, and frustrations in headlong 
flight, unable and incapable of disciplining their 
actions or anticipating the results of their choices. 

The effort to escape is an effort to build up 
one’s courage. The road to alcoholism for this 
person is a gradual and often a slow one. It may 
begin at any age and in any cultural group or 
upon any economic level. The boy or girl who is 
afraid and who must have “two or three drinks” 
to build up his confidence to meet a social situa- 
tion, in order to have a “good time,” is well upon 


the highway toward alcoholism and h 
safety is rapidly diminishing. Alread 
of his prison swing open invitingly. 
matter of time and a few bad breaks 
person is no longer a free individua 
Our greatest opportunity, as teach 
bating the danger of alcoholism is 
voting booths, as many seem to thi 


making alcohol unavailable. Our op; 


in helping the boys and girls in ou 
the classes we teach, and in the group 
to develop social poise, a sense of e1 


curity in relation to each other, and 


achievement. If our youngsters are to 
must be permitted and encouraged 1 
cisions. This will lead some of the 
mistakes, but a mistake is important « 


tion to what it does to the person w! 


If he learns from it, it is not a mi 
feel frustrated and frightened afte: 
more serious than we realize. 

God himself seems to be a wise p: 
respect. He permits us to make all k 
takes and still goes on loving us. The 
Prodigal Son seems to reveal the n 
in relation to the mistakes which w« 
not the fact that the son had wan 
but that he had returned and was we 
that is important. So far as we k1 
stone sober when he returned. He « 
to bolster his courage with a drink 


Reign of God—the Good Ne, 


From the first Jesus proclaimed ‘ 
of heaven, the reign of God on earth. 
as John had done that men must rep 
pare for it, but Jesus announced it | 
but as good news. He preached a gos} 
men must believe—From A Life « 
Edgar J. Goodspeed; 1950, Harper a 
publisher. 


TAKE your share of suffering as a 
of Christ Jesus. No soldier on ser\ 
tangled in civilian pursuits, since |! 
satisfy the one who enlisted him. A 
not crowned unless he competes acc: 
rules.—II Timothy 2:3-5. 


To feel one’s conscience is to he 
of the angry God.—Martin Luther. 





2For further understanding of emotional n 
Mature Mind, by H. A. Overstreet; published b 
and Company; price, $2.95. 
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The Requirements of Worship 


By Lindsay B. Longacre 


Professor Emeritus of Old Testament Literature and Interpretation, Iliff School of Theology 


Worsuip is an experience of the inner life. 
It depends upon the attitudes and the as- 
pirations of one’s deepest being. It is an approach 
to God in which the worshiper enters consciously 
into the divine presence; and this consciousness 
is the essential and underlying basis of worship. 

The worshiper is not alone. He does not go 
threugh certain motions for their own sake. God 
is there. 

In the nature of the case, this is a private 
a‘lair. No one but God and I can know my real 
inner feelings. When I worship, as when I pray, it 
is simply a matter of fact that, in a figurative 
sense, I enter into spiritual privacy, my inner 
room, to meet my Father who sees in secret (Mat- 
thew 6:6). 

When I enter that room, I give myself to this 
single purpose and shut out all discordant fac- 
tors. As Moses is said to have turned aside to 
see the wonder of his God in the burning bush, 
so the worshiper becomes aware that the wonder 
of the divine presence is at hand, and he turns 
aside from the distractions of the moment to put 
himself in the presence of God. 

Worship calls for a certain amount of medita- 
ion and reflection. One must, so to speak, take 
time out to think—although there are many good 
people to whom thought, reflection, and medita- 
tion are irksome and unattractive disciplines. 


They want to be busy and active in a physical 
way. They are content to leave the inner world, 
the world of the spirit, unexplored. Meditation 
and reflection seem a waste of time. They want 
to get busy, to get going, to see something hap- 
pen. They serve the god of perpetual motion— 
not intentionally, but none the less actually. 

The God whom one approaches in worship is 
greater than the measures of man’s mind, and 
one does not enter into such a presence without 
preparation. In this field one does not get rich 
quick. It takes time. 

The spirit of worship includes sincere humility 
on the part of the worshiper. Pride, self-impor- 
tance, self-centeredness of every sort, simply fade 
out. The worshiper’s attention is turned wholly 
toward God. He enters into the spirit of the 
prophet who spoke so grandly of God’s greatness 
and of man’s littleness in Isaiah 40: 12-31. 

Worship is infused with the spirit of free will. 
It cannot be forced nor compelled. It is wholly 
within the worshiper’s own control. It is a free 
will offering which (it may be said reverently) 
even God himself does not presume to exact. It is 
spontaneous, the free expression of the wor- 
shiper’s own sincere desire. It is truly and literally 
a sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving. 

Although worship is essentially an individual 
affair, it is enriched when shared with others. 



















































This underlies the development of the times, 
places, and programs of worship, when people 
meet for common worship. One quickly becomes 
aware of the “worshipful atmosphere” when he 
enters a church where the congregation has met 
for this purpose. 
When attending worship services one thus both 
gives and receives. His presence, when he comes 
in the spirit of worship, deepens by so much the — The Methodist Hymnal, 
mood of the meeting; while he in turn finds his containing hundreds of 
rt ; pis ‘ the finest — selections 
own spirit quickened by the spiritual fellowship Sn al tien. amainnien 
of which he forms a part. of Christian history, of- 
Two of the richest aids by which worship may _fers your class of adults 
be inspired and expressed are hymns and the learning opportunities. 
Scriptures. In many a hymn the devout and poetic —_ Classes which encourage 
aaliett afl. th Seine Be : : ad the learning and _ sing- 
spirit of the writer has given sincere and beau- _ ing of the great hymns 
tiful utterance to the aspiration and adoration __ in this book do a more 
that stirred his heart. It is obvious that the use _—¢ffeetive teaching job 


. : ; in the church school. 
of such hymns tends to unite the worshipers in : or ee 


their common purpose. | 
An even richer source of worshipful inspira- 
tion, however, is to be found in the Scriptures— though neither noisy nor spectacula pa- 
especially in the Psalms. Here one finds the lan- rable from a whole—and a wholeso mn, 
guage of worship at its simplest and best. To the It is a kind of fountainhead whi he 
writers of the Psalms the mood of worship was springs of the religious life. It may s ed 
their native air, and in their undying words one from the stream of immediate ax he 
finds the spirit of worship in its most moving sources of great rivers are remote fr: ers 
expression. in their fullness, as they water a thi nd 
The spirit of worship is sensitive and reserved. carry a nation’s commerce. But so es- 


It shuns clamor and excitements. This involves sential. And in the religious life, wo. 
no disparagement of the challenging activities of spirit of worship, the inner experien 





other purposes and programs. No one of these, oneself in the presence of God, ar: 
any more than worship alone, is the whole of hidden springs which feed the life 
religion. Each has its place. But worship, al- soul. 


Something to Sing About 


A REPRINT 


Untit 1737 there was no hymnbook in the “Guide Me, O Thou Great Jehov: 
Church of England. Most church music was the _Perronet, who wrote “All Hail ti 
droning of parahrases of the Psalms. The Meth- Jesus’ Name”; and that rough, uns 
odist hymns were something new, joyous expres- preacher, Thomas Olivers, who w: 
sions of an inward experience. John Wesley had _‘Jesti¢ ode, “The God of Abraham 
said, “Sour godliness was the devil’s religion.” England, in “the spacious days 

Charles Wesley was a lyrical genius, “God’s El izabeth, ‘aig _— hag a 
Troubadour.” He wrote over 6,000 hymns. Of birds. nse “he . ose and © “te 
course, they were not all real poetry. His brother 7 aiigieeo sg . om mea - == 
John, a candid critic, said, “Some are good; some i eth yaad ‘ I aoe of 2 
are mean; some are most excellently good.” oi nn g oa nite Milian Tin» at 
ea ween of the contribution to aig Ftfved E. Saad 20 publishe: 
of these hymns, to name a very few: “Jesus, 4 TT. ie 
Lover of My Soul”; “Love Divine, All Loves Ex- since iacsiiiaaauan 
celling”; “Soldiers of Christ, Arise!”; “O, for a 
Thousand Tongues to Sing”; “Come, Holy Ghost, 

Our Hearts Inspire”; “Ye Servants of God, Your lam & 
Master Proclaim.” Any one of them is enough 
to make a man immortal! 

There were other inspired Methodist hymn NEITHER paganism nor the natur: 

writers, such as William Williams, who wrote what sin is—S6ren Kierkegaard. 





LEARNING 


fOrLiFE 


TuosE of you who have been using the Learn- 
ing for Life discussions have probably discov- 
ered by this time that they are appearing now 
in anew periodical, Learning for Life. This quar- 
terly carries both students’ material and sugges- 
tions for the leader. 

The current course in Learning for Life is one 
that has been running through April and will 
continue through this month. It is a course in the 
field of personal Christian living called “Whence 
Cometh Our Help?” If you are not now study- 
ing this course, many of your class members will 
enjoy reading it. The course takes up the question 
of the basis for a faith in these critical days. 

If your class is not taking the course and would 
like to, you may try discussing two lessons a 
Sunday this month, although this will not be the 
most satisfactory way to use it. If you can arrange 
some outside sessions of the class, say on Sunday 
or some other evening, this material will be good 
as a subject for discussion. 

The students’ material for this course was 
written by Floyd L. Sampson, Professor of Re- 
ligion at the University of Denver, and the sug- 
gestions for the leader by Howard E. Tower, 
Director of Audio-Visual Education of the Gen- 
eral Board of Education. 

The Learning for Life discussions for June will 
be “Families Make Communities.” The purpose 
of this course is to help adults do the following 
things: clarify in their thinking the basic reason 
d for our concern as Christians for community life; 
of describe the kind of community to be desired 
ld from a Christian viewpoint; consider how the 
family is a factor in making the community, and 
discover the methods by which the Church can 
ot remold the community through the families. 
~ : There are four sessions in June. They are: 
cs The Christian’s Concern,” “The Community We 

Want,” “Families Make Communities,” and “Re- 
molding the Community.” In order to get the 
a most out of the discussion, the leader will need 
by to conduct it so that it will apply very directly 
vi to the local community and church where the 
group lives and works. If it is considered in this 
Way, it should be a practical and helpful aid for 
Christians who want to make their religion count 


‘ better community living through their fami- 
ies. 








he 
he 


“Families Make Communities” was written by 
Mazelle Wildes Thomas and John Edward 
omas. Mrs. Thomas is director of Christian 
€ducation for Grace Congregational Church, 





























































Framingham, Massachusetts. Mr. Thomas is di- 
rector of the Department of Christian Education 
of the Massachusetts Council of Churches. The 
suggestions for the leader were written by Ed- 
ward D. Staples, Director of the Department of 
the Christian Family of the General Board of 
Education. 

Some audio-visual aids for this course were 
listed in the April issue of ApuLT TEACHER. 

The Learning for Life discussion courses re- 
ceived the name “Learning for Life” because they 
are designed to help adults meet some of the 
practical problems of daily Christian living. They 
are usually set in a pattern so that adult groups 
can discuss together the way these particular 
problems affect them in their own local situations. 
For this reason, it is usually better for the leader 
to conduct group discussion rather than to have 
lectures. Forum discussions may be used in large 
groups, but it is well to break a large group up 
into small groups for at least part of the time so 
that everyone will have an opportunity to ex- 
press himself. 

The Learning for Life discussions should lead 
to fruitful Christian living resulting from sound 
principles of Christian thinking and vital Chris- 
tian experience. They should give new ideas and 
help adults make new resolves to put into prac- 
tice the things they already know as well as 
the new ones they learn. 

There are no specific Bible “lessons” with the 
Learning for Life discussions, but each session is 
based on principles of ethical and religious living 
that come from the Bible. In most of the sessions 
there are direct references to portions of Scrip- 
ture that pertain to the ideas basic to that particu- 
lar discussion. 

In using Learning for Life, be sure to make 
use of the Scripture references. Do not simply 
have them read as an introduction or kind of 
inspirational background, but consider how they 
represent the problem being d‘scussed. 

Do not fail to get acquainted with the new 
quarterly. It is not too late to order a supply for 
the rest of this quarter. Even though your group 
does not use the material for class discussion, the 
members will enjoy reading it. 


Every good endowment and every perfect gift 
is from above, coming down from the Father of 
lights with whom there is no variation or shadow 
due to change.—James 1:17. 


Ir is not as a child that I believe and confess 
Jesus Christ. My “hosanna” is born of a furnace 
of doubt.—Fyodor Dostoevsky. 
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A Teaching Ministry for the Ag 


By Charles W. Brewbaker 


This article discusses work among a group in 
the church school which offers great possibili- 
ties for Christian teaching, fellowship, service, 
worship, and social action. Church-school lead- 
ers who want suggestions for a more effective 
ministry among men and women past sixty-five 
years of age should write to the Department of 
Christian Education of Adults, Box 871, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. The writer of this article, an or- 
dained minister of the Evangelical United Breth- 
ren Church lives in Dayton, Ohio. 


WE are glad for the growing favorable atti- 
tude toward older people. Many men and 
women advanced in years are making rich con- 
tributions in various fields of endeavor. 

It is interesting to know that life expectancy 
is on the increase. At the rate we are going it 
is believed that by 1960 there will be twenty 
million persons in the United States beyond sixty- 
five years of age. 

An acquaintance with the traits of older peo- 
ple is a valuable asset in teaching. Each life period 
has its own characteristics, experiences, and 
needs. There are three distinct periods of adult 
life: 

1. Young adulthood ranging from twenty-three 
to forty years. This is the period when the con- 
structive and destructive forces are about equal 
and when one’s religious thought and beliefs are 
being reconstructed. 

2. Middle life from forty to sixty years, which 
we call the period of disillusionmnet. This is a 
period when, as a result of hard and trying expe- 
riences, men and women part with their dreams 
of youth; a period when there is a “destruction 
that wasteth at noonday”; the period when the 
mental powers are at their best. 

3. Elderly life or older adulthood when we 
naturally look for the weakening of bodily pow- 
ers. It also is a period of rich fruitage, good judg- 
ment and wise counsel—a period of retrospection. 

The teacher who studies and knows the adult 
mind, interests, feelings, and needs will discover 
that life is a continuous process; that personality 
is a continuous growth, and that the desire of 
every normal person is to go on to completion. 

The church needs to provide a program of re- 
ligious education for all adults. Leaders and 
teachers of older adults should provide a pro- 
gram of study and service which will be for 
the highest social and spiritual good and in which 
all can share. This will create self-esteem and per- 
sonal pride. It will help destroy self-pity and lone- 
liness. The story is told of an elderly lady who 
when celebrating her one-hundred-and-sixth 


birthday in Williamsville, New Y« 
guess I am interested in too many t! 
old. I want to live as long as the go 
permit me to stay in this beautiful 
key word for every normal adult reg: 
is service. 

There is more to elderly adult life 
eating, drinking, and sleeping. Th« 
the important task of providing 
teaching ministry for this very w: 
it is well to keep in mind that ths 
effectiveness of the work done with 
depend much on the intelligence, 
sourcefulness, skill, and consecrati 
who lead and teach. The aim of the t 
be to encourage them to go forward 
in their thinking and usefulness. It 
blunder for a teacher of older men 
to be constantly harping on the p: 
continually calling their attentio: 
worldliness.” 

It is surprising to find how ferti 
of many older people are. In spite o 
may say, older people do not stop t! 
they are given opportunity and free: 
In teaching older adults it is well to 
ness, aloofness, carping criticism, 
know-it-all” attitude. People are no’ 
of years, but because they desert th: 
stop thinking creatively. One write! 
and activity know no age limits. O 
and 80-year-olds prove the point tim: 
That teacher is wise who allows | 
release themselves from all old patt« 
and give themselves free expression 
radically new. The quality and eff 
the work done in teaching older : 
much on the intelligence, ability, r: 
and skill of the teacher. 

Some may ask, What is the | 
method with older men and women 
of different methods is advisable- 
lecture method, the question and ar 
the illustrative method by use of the 
and films when available, and be 
friendly forum method. It is not 
teacher to do all the talking. It | 
covered that many fruitful result 
friendly and co-operative discussion 
guidance. Such discussions freque 
service activities in the class, the « 


[CONTINUED ON PAGE 4 


“Elderly life ... is a period of rich fruits 
ment, and wise counsel—a period of 
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“|. . It is certain that the Bible, if we read it carefully, makes straight for the 
point where one must decide to accept the sovereignty of God.’”’—Karl Barth. 


Adult Bible Course 


May 6: THE FOURTH GOSPEL: ITS SETTING AND NATUR 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS tion, these two later evangelists use: 

terial: (1) a common source, “Q,” m: 

By Frederick C. Grant of Jesus, and (2) other sources (‘‘)) 
. peculiar to each. 

Professor of Biblical Theology, But when we turn to the Gospel 

Union Theological Seminary such simple solution is possible. As 


said in his Inaugural Lecture at Ca 
The “Johannine Problem,” like the “Synoptic versity, the Johannine question is 
Problem,” has intrigued the minds of theologians solved riddle of the New Testame: 


for almost two centuries. still missing keystone to fit the top 
The latter, we recall, is the problem of the and hold it together! That “John” 
interrelations between Mark, Matthew, and Luke, sources is probable. Maurice Gog 


their striking differences and their even more Life of Jesus) and others think s 
striking agreements. The general solution of the tried to detect, here and there, trac: 
“Synoptic Problem” is that Mark came first, of such earlier material. But it is di 
and was used by Matthew and Luke. In addi- late these so-called sources. 






























































One tavorite device has been to distinguish be- 
tween the narratives and the discourses. This is 
what the late A. T. Olmstead of Chicago did in his 
Jesus: In the Light of History. He held that the 
discourses were late, whereas the narratives were 
early, some of them—especially in the account of 
Jesus’ arrest, trial, and death—being older than 
the parallel narratives in the other Gospels. Per- 
haps this clue will lead us to a better understand- 
ing of the Gospel; but it may not enable us to re- 
construct the lost “sources” behind this last and 
most mysterious of the canonical four. 

Smart (Adult Student) has pointed out the 
chief ways in which the Fourth Gospel differs 
from the Synoptics. One wonders what the re- 
sult would have been for later Christian thought 
if only the Synoptic Gospels—or say only one of 
them—had survived; or if only the Fourth Gospel 
had come down to us. Certainly, our knowledge 
of the historical Jesus would have been scanty 
without the first three. And certainly our under- 
standing of what Christ meant to the Gentile 
Christian Church (i.e., outside Palestine, or out- 
side Christian Jewish circles) would have been 
far less, if John had not come down to us. 

The very purpose of John is different from 
that of the Synoptics. Mark tries to encourage a 
martyr-church to face its ordeal, in loyalty to the 
strong Son of God, the heroic martyr-chief who 
died “for many” and who will strengthen and 
save his followers in their hour of trial. Luke 
is a magnificent “apologia” for Christianity, prov- 
ing that it is not a dangerous, subversive, anti- 
social sect, and that Jesus was put to death un- 
justly. Matthew is a teaching Gospel, almost a 
textbook in doctrine, a handbook of Christian 
faith and of Christian ethics, in which the words 
and commandments of the Lord are mandatory 
for every occasion in the Church’s life and for all 
time to come. But John—what is John’s purpose? 
It seems to be an almost philosophical exposition 
of the meaning of Christ for the world, for the 
Jews, for the Church, for the individual disciple. 

The Gospel of John is almost a drama—an an- 
cient sacred drama, demanding to be translated 
into rhythmic prose if not into dramatic blank 
verse. It is a devout book, to be read on one’s 
knees, like the Imitation of Christ of Thomas a 
Kempis. Indeed the repetitive, echoing style and 
the slowly spiraling movement of its thought both 
remind us of the Imitation. It is addressed to 
believers and to unbelievers—and to _half-be- 
lievers. 

The Gospel of John is gravely concerned with 
the Gnostic or Docetic perversion of Christian 
faith. For Docetists, Christ was only a phantom 
who “appeared” to be a real man (dokeé= 
seem, appear) but was not; as a divine being— 
conceived of in the Greek way—he could not 
suffer, and certainly he could not die. But John 
§0es out of his way repeatedly to insist that Jesus 
truly lived, truly suffered, truly died. At the well 


of Sychar he asks for a drink; on the cross he 
cries, “I thirst”; when he dies, the soldier’s spear- 
thrust brings out water and blood—no phantom, 
no god in disguise, no Gnostic aeon temporarily 
occupying a human body could meet these re- 
quirements! 

Moreover, “John” (whoever the author) is 
eager to explain Christianity as superior to 
Judaism. Tension between Church and syna- 
gogue has mounted to a high pitch in his time 
and neighborhood. The harsh things Jesus is rep- 
resented as saying about “the Jews” (as if he 
were not one himself!) can be explained only in 
this way. (So likewise the sayings in Matthew 
23). It is the exalted Christ of the Church’s faith 
and worship who is saying these things, in defense 
of his followers in their controversy with unbe- 
lievers and apostates, some of whom have turned 
to Judaism. 

We should interpret the Gospel in its proper 
setting of late first-century, or early second-cen- 
tury, Gentile Christianity, and not try to force 
it back into the milieu of Palestinian Judaism 
in the twenties or thirties. Its profound, inspiring 
faith is better understood if we consider the sug- 
gestion of the late Canon B. H. Streeter, and 
paraphrase its great sayings. Not “I am the Light 
of the World”—but “He is the Light of the World.” 
Not, “I am the Bread of Life”—but “He is the 
Bread of Life.” Not “I am the Way, the Truth, 
and the Life”—but “He is the Way, the Truth, and 
the Life.” Only, once we have grasped this, and 
realized that the first person is used by John 
rather than the third for purposes of dramatic 
interpretation, the use of the first person takes 
on deeper meaning, and we would not think of 
changing it! 

What the author is most concerned to set forth 
is the deep, unchanging reality of Christ—who 
was far more than a prophet, far more than the 
Jewish Messiah; he was the eternal Son of 
God, the Logos Incarnate. That, and the salva- 
tion which is attained in and through him, “in 
his name,” or by partaking of his nature, or by 
acting under his “authority,” or by “eating his 
flesh,” i.e., sharing in his life—this is what the 
author is trying to convey. 

The author of John is not interested in past 
history, as history, but only as symbol, as mani- 
festation of the eternal reality, as proof of God’s 
increasing revelation. “All that has taken place 
is only a parable”—the fleeting, evanescent pano- 
rama of history is only the flimsy stage setting 
for the appearance, the “epiphany,” of the eternal- 
ly real and true. For John, history is turned inside 
out, as someone has said, and made to show only 
its inner meaning, not its sequence of events. 
Even the life of Christ is treated in this way. 
Although the author apparently mentions four 
different Passovers, and so has led some students 
to think of a four-year ministry, it turns out that, 
“spiritually” viewed, the four are only one. For 
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John, the “Passover” is not so much a Jewish 
spring festival as a great crisis and turning point 
in Jesus’ life, in the approach of Judaism to 
Christianity, in the breach between the old faith 
and the new, and is the point at which Chris- 
tianity fulfills, transcends, and transfigures the 
ancient rite. 

It has been thought by many that the author 
was trying to restate Christianity in “philosophi- 
cal” terms. But this is no longer the prevailing 
view among scholars. As Rudolf Bultmann holds, 
the Logos doctrine of John 1:1-18 is not philo- 
sophical at all, but has its roots in the far-flung 
religious world of the first century, especially in 
the Near East. Many a cult and sect held some 
doctrine or other of a divine Intermediary be- 
tween God and the World, the Creative Word, the 
Sustaining Word, the Revealing Word—not a 
philosophical concept, but one that is religious 
through and through. And certainly John parted 
company with all ancient philosophy when he 
wrote, “The Word became flesh and dwelt among 
us, full of grace and truth” (1:14). That is no 
conclusion of philosophy, but an affirmation of 
pure faith. 


AIDS TO TEACHING 


By W. McFerrin Stowe 
Minister, First Methodist Church, Stillwater, Oklahoma 


With this lesson, we begin a five-session study 
of the Johannine literature. The first four, the 
ones to be studied during May, deal with the 
Gospel of John, and the fifth deals with the three 
epistles of John. Since all four lessons concerned 
with the Gospel are included in this month’s litera- 
ture, we suggest that you read through the com- 
ments by Smart in Adult Student and Grant in 
ApuLT TEACHER on all the lessons now so that you 
may understand the full scope of this study. Also 
this will enable you to plan your teaching so that 
it will be more effective. 

If you will read the entire Gospel of John also, 
you will be much better prepared to understand 
the interpretations of it by Smart and Grant. 

Possibly the first problem that many teachers 
will have to solve is how to help the class recognize 
that the Fourth Gospel likely was not written by 
John the disciple, but that its value is just as 
great as if it had been. Of course, we have faced 
the similar problem in studying a number of 
books, but with this much-beloved book there 
may be more emotional attachment than to many 
of the others. So to give up preconceived ideas of 
authorship will be more difficult for some. 

This lesson should be presented not in the spirit 
of dogmatism but of love. The teacher should 
lead the class members to understand through 


discussion how difficult it is to think 
disciple writing certain passages f< 
Gospel. 

The purpose of this lesson will be 
the class to the Gospel of John so th: 
understand it in relationship to the ot 
and that each one may catch some 
spiritual quality of this book for his 

This lesson might be introduced by 
something like this: “During May v 
to be studying the book of the Bib! 
many people is the most beloved a: 
beautiful. It is the Gospel of John. S« 
sages from it are familiar to us suc! 
beginning was the Word, and the W< 
God, and the Word was God.’ Then i: 
‘God so loved the world . . .’ Chapt: 
with those wonderful words: ‘Let no’ 
be troubled’ and speaks of ‘in my Fa 
are many rooms.’ The next chapter, 
the true vine, and my Father is the ) 

“This has been called ‘a spiritual ‘ 
so it is; for it catches and expresses 1 
qualities of the Gospel and it takes 
spirits in a unique way. Written lat 
other Gospels, it is more of an inter 
who Christ was and what he means 
vidual and to the world. Its theme is 
dant life and eternal life and how Ch: 
this life to us. This study of John wi 
the finest we have yet had. So let us t 
see what it has to say to us today.” 


I. John is different 

Ask the members of the class to 
Bibles to the first chapter of John 
second chapter of Luke. Have someon: 
2:1-14. Now have someone read John 


discuss the differences in these two : 


the coming of Jesus. Use some questio1 
that follow to stimulate the discussio! 

A. What is the difference betweer 
accounts? Are they telling the sam¢ 


what way? In what way are they not? ] 


one tell in his own words what John 
this passage. Someone else may tel! 
words what Luke says. What is thei: 
in approach? Is this characteristic of th 
all the way through? Can you cité 
amples? 

B. What did we call the first thre 
What did we find the word “Synopt 
Why is the Gospel of John not inc 
Synoptic? Did we find places in Matt 
and Luke where exactly the same \ 
used? Can we find passages in John ar 
Gospels which can be paralleled in suc! 
Why not? 

C. What was the purpose of the Sy 
pels? What was the purpose of th: 


John? Someone has suggested that th: 


are like news stories in a newspaper < 
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Fourth Gospel is like an editorial. In what way 
is this a good comparison? In what way inaccu- 
rate? It is suggestive of the difference, isn’t it? 

D. An early church father, Clement of Alex- 
andria, one of the great biblical scholars of early 
Christianity, at the beginning of the third century 
said that the Synotic Gospels gave facts about the 
life and teachings of Jesus, but that “with the in- 
spiration of the Spirit” the writer of the Fourth 
Gospel “composed a spiritual Gospel.” Do you 
think this a good description of the difference? 
Why? 

E. What was the chief theme of Jesus in his 
teachings as recorded in the first three Gospels? 
It was the kingdom of God, wasn’t it? Does John’s 
Gospel have much to say about the Kingdom? 
What, then, does it emphasize? To John was this 
emphasis upon eternal life an emphasis upon 
an otherworldliness? Why not? When does eternal 
life begin? How does one receive this eternal life? 

F. Do we find many parables and stories in the 
Synoptics? Do we find as many in John? Are 
there some in John which are not in the Syn- 
optics? 

G. Is it good that we have one Gospel 





difference between it and Paul’s interpretation? 
What about the interpretation in the Revelation? 

C. Do you think that each interpretation is 
true? Can we catch up all the meaning of Jesus 
Christ in any one mind or in any single interpreta- 
tion? Why not? 

D. What shall be our attitudes toward different 
interpretations of the meaning of Christ and his 
gospel? 


III. The author of the Fourth Gospel 


This portion of the lesson deals with the author- 
ship of this Gospel and should be handled by the 
teacher with wisdom and good will. The following 
questions may help stimulate the discussion: 

A. Many of us may have always assumed that 
the Gospel of John was written by John, the 
brother of James and the disciple of Jesus, but 
Smart says: “We do not know who the author 
of this most precious book was .. . Tradition says 
that it was John, the brother of James and one of 
Jesus’ most intimate disciples, but equally old 

































which is vitally concerned with the in- 
terpretation of the facts of Jesus’ life and poarcpta y, ae it . on 
teachings? Do these facts of the life of Liteny Re f) fr} Te ES 
Jesus have any significance without an ] RK Se ; i? 
interpretation? | 
These questions in this group should cas ae! 
help the class realize the difference be- | 
tween the Synoptics and John and the Pie lenaarsy eae gE So _ 
importance and significance of each. <ieaiessiusiuall oat (Caper ‘ ; si _ 
agdale arate = 
II. Jesus is interpreted =X een pt ~ Ss | 
These questions and this discussion f =) S70 | Dit. N 
should lead to an understanding that one — - sn ny gels) a 
must always interpret Jesus, and that Caesarea fp Cina ca Pare ( : Selnahy 
this can be done only in the light of one’s GAR R Iara wt ! ; 
own experience of him. j oe | ; * 
. . ° . on On 1 4 
A. Is it possible to think or write much Apollomah Sebaste™~  SSalum | WY PGerads 
about Jesus without giving some inter- Capharl| sabe pesos wk VR Jah bon 
pretation of him and his place? Did the {rca we yy e / \ rr 
Synoptic Gospels interpret Jesus? Did | “oppes a Cophna 4 J 
John? lcs ee , ao wy ee 
B. Grant says: “What the author is Janncaf Caceg >. Saws 
j yee Jerusatém “WhethHarvan fyara 
most concerned to set forth is the deep, Motus hI pee eBethary A idsabon 
unchanging reality of Christ—who was Adi an = vf 7” 
far more than a prophet, far more than . Beth daha trees . j a Gul ax 
the Jewish Messiah, he was the eternal Og j “on 
Son of God, the Logos Incarnate. That, oe. J Sey Te 
and the salvation which is attained in 4 sf Ry | —_ 
and through him, ‘in his name,’ or by  - ( f Arcopelss mE 
partaking of his nature, or by acting " q o N Wo | 
under his ‘authority,’ or by ‘eating his i j % ‘ena ff. 
flesh,’ ie., sharing in his life—this is 3 i cel ( See 
what the author is trying to convey.” al * Jere 
This is an excellent statement of John’s ; : ay 
eae of Jesus and the Gospel. tee Divisions of Palestine 
at 9 aa ve Che 
do you think of it? What is the acid Time of Christ sail 
A map of Palestine in the time of Jesus. 
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. John goes out of his 


“The Holy Family” by Carl Mueller. “. . 





Wr aase So Fa 


way repeatedly to 


insist that Jesus truly lived, truly suffered, truly died.’ (Photo from Three Lions.) 


tradition denies this. John is never mentioned by 
name in the book.” 

B. Why have many persons assumed that John, 
the disciple, wrote this book? Turn to John 21: 24 
and read it. Does this say John? What does it say? 
Authorities think that chapter 21 was not written 
by the author of the rest of the book. Why? 

C. What about the book makes it seem to have 
been written long after the other Gospels? Is it 
dealing with a Jewish world or a Roman world? 
Would John, the disciple, likely have been able to 
give such an interpretation of Jesus? Why not? 
What is the writer’s attitude toward Judaism? 
Would this likely have been John’s attitude? 

The teacher may explain here the heresy of the 
Docetists and how this Gospel seemingly is an 
answer to that, and all the other bits of internal 
evidence that have led many scholars to doubt the 
Apostle John’s authorship. The teacher must em- 
phasize that this does not lessen the great spiritual 
significance and value of this book and that it is 
truly one of the great books of the Bible. 

Assignment: Ask the members of the class to 
read the lesson materials for the next lesson in 
Adult Student and the biblical references. 


+ fi £ 


TuIs is the message we have heard from him 
and proclaim to you, that God is light and in him 
is no darkness at all.—I John 1:5. 


May 13: THE FOURTH GO: 


SALVATION 


By Frederick C. Grant 


What one might call the “concludi 
to the original Gospel (before ch: 


added) gives us the clearest stat 


purpose: “Jesus did many other 
presence of the disciples, .. . but the 
that you may believe that Jesus 
the Son of God, and that believing | 
life in his name” (20:30-31). 

The purpose here is the same a 


original “kerygma’” or proclamation « 
the good news from God about the \ 


tion which he had provided: “Writte: 


now] that you may believe... that | 


may have life... .” For this is w 


means, to John—and perhaps the cir 
he writes. It means “eternal” life, 
some future age “beyond history” an: 
bourne of space and time, but here 
is in the light of this great concep 


gain most insight into his method of 


and even the structure of the book 


Among his presuppositions is not 
losophy—nor any philosophy at 


watered-down Platonism that exist 
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contemporary religious cults and groups—but the 
religious theory of God’s relation to the world 
through a mediator, the divine Logos. 

Another presupposition is the more or less 
spiritual, even somewhat mystical, outlook of the 
Gnostics, or quasi-Gnostics, of the time. These 
people wanted a religion free from crude associa- 
tions with matter, the flesh, rules and taboos, and 
they aspired to live a purely spiritual life of de- 
votion and reflection, studying the deep mysteries 
of existence. John repudiated their whole outlook, 
and insisted that salvation means not escape from 
matter, the flesh, or the world, but their redemp- 
tion; and that to this end the Son of God took 
our flesh upon him, lived in this material world, 
and died here, in utter agony on a cross. And 
yet the author of John could not reject Gnosticism 
without knowing it at first hand, and his own mind 
had been influenced a little in the Gnostic direc- 
tion. 

Another presupposition is a general knowledge 
of the historical Jesus. This was not derived from 
the other written Gospels: P. Gardner-Smith has 
shown that John could not have known the 
Synoptics or he would have made far more use 
of them; his “contacts” are the least significant 
words in the common passages. Instead, John’s 
knowledge of the Jesus of history came from the 
oral tradition, some of it overlapping that which 
we find in the other Gospels, some of it entirely 
independent. 

Finally, the most important presupposition of 
all is the life and thought, the devotion and the 
theology of the Gentile church about a.p. 100. This 
is not mere “post-Pauline” doctrine, but goes far 
beyond Paul, and is built, not so much upon Paul 
as upon “common Gentile Christianity,” some- 
thing that existed before Paul, beside Paul, and 
after Paul. Wilhelm Bousset’s dictum, “John 
stands on the shoulders of Paul,’ was too one- 
sided. For example, John has nothing to corre- 
spond with Paul’s rejection of the Law, or his 
doctrine of “Justification” or acquittal by faith 
only, apart from works of the Law. Indeed, John’s 
doctrine of salvation is orientated in another di- 
rection entirely. He is not in the least troubled by 
the experienced impossibility of observing the 
Jewish Law either in its full detail or even in 
principle. 

The Jewish Law still points to Christ, and men 
do well to “search” it (5:39). If men would only 
believe Moses, in good earnest, they would be- 
lieve in Christ—for he wrote of him (verse 46). 
It is like Paul’s insistence that, for all its limita- 
tions, the Law is nevertheless “holy and just and 
good” (Romans 7:12). And yet John means more 
than this. The Law was not, in his view, so much 
a code of duties and observances, which if a 
man do he shall even surely live, as the prophet 
had said (Ezekiel 18). Instead it was a divine 
revelation in which—as for Philo of Alexandria 


and the author of the Epistle to Hebrews—every 
detail was full of meaning, unveiling some truth 
about God, or the eternal world, or the soul of 
man, or the terms and conditions of salvation. 

All this goes a very long way beyond Paul— 
or rather, it parallels Paul somewhat, but di- 
verges and goes its own way in the development 
of theological thinking. 

The Law probably has a more positive signifi- 
cance for this Hellenist Christian than it had for 
the Jewish Hellenist Paul. And it certainly goes 
far, far beyond the religious outlook of the primi- 
tive, Palestinian, Christian-Jewish group of Jesus’ 
followers in the thirties. Christian Judaism was 
still Judaism, and inevitably nationalistic. It per- 
sisted—as long as it continued as a distinct group 
—in thinking of Jesus as the Jewish Messiah, and 
never got beyond the categories of Messianism. 

But John looks about him, and behind him, and 
sees what Christ has already come to mean to the 
Gentile Christian world, and what he already 
is to his Church, here and now, and not only in 
some glorious future. He is already the exalted, 
heavenly, glorified Christ—not waiting for his 
glory when the end of the world arrives with its 
Day of Judgment, General Resurrection, and the 
beginning of the Age of Bliss. 

In fact, the Son of Man was glorified long ago, 
on the cross (12:23). Jesus’ hour of darkest 
ignominy and disgrace, of shame and suffering, of 
mental and physical agony, was really his hour of 
triumph, of victory over the world (see John 16: 
33). One need not wait to see him coming 
in glory with the holy angels at the end of the 
age (Mark 8:38; 14:62; Revelation 1:7). He is 
already glorified—as Luke had put it some time 
before, Christ by suffering “these things” had 
entered “into his glory” (Luke 24: 26). 

So, too, the Christian salvation is no longer an 
“eschatological” event, something hoped for as 
destined to take place at the end of the age. It is 
realized here and now, in the present. “This is 
eternal life,” to “know thee the only true God, and 
Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent” (17:3). Note 
the almost gnostic ring of the words—salvation by 
knowledge! And yet the difference is clear. To 
“know” God, in the Gospel’s sense, is not simply 
to penetrate hidden mysteries, or inquire into the 
dark areas of metaphysical speculation, but is to 
serve and obey God. “If any man’s will is to do 
his [God’s] will, he shall know whether the 
teaching is from God” (7:17). 

This is almost as plain as the Sermon on the 
Mount! “Not every one who says to me, ‘Lord, 
Lord,’ shall enter the kingdom of heaven, but he 
who does the will of my Father who is in heaven” 
(Matthew 7:21). Of course there is no mention of 
conversion, or the Christian code, or the duties to 
God and to one’s neighbor that the new way of 
life, the new life in Christ, entail. All this is taken 
for granted in those who have turned from dark- 
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“Christ Before Pilate,” by Josef Will. “Jesus’ hour of 
darkest ignominy and disgrace, of shame and suffer- 
was really his hour of triumph, of victory over 
the world (see John 16:33). (Photo from Three 


Lions.) 
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ness to light, and who are now reborn as children 
of God. In fact, the author believes so profoundly 
in the regenerative power of the new life in Christ 
(1:12-13) that he rests everything upon the 
second birth (3:3-8), which is at the same time 
birth “from above”—anéthen means both “again” 
and “from above”—and also birth of or from “the 
Spirit.” Once this is attained or takes place, the 
detailed observance of Christian principles will 
follow in due course. It is like Paul’s confident 
“Walk by the Spirit’”—and you will not gratify 
the desires of the flesh! (Galatians 5:16). But the 
simple fact is, it did not always turn out this way, 
and Paul had to lay down rules, after all. (See 
I and II Corinthians, for example!) 

But John’s mystical doctrine sprang from a 
source earlier than Paul, and somehow escaped 


the hard buffeting of experience w! 
doctrine received. Hence John’s stil 
view that if one is sacramentally, 
supernaturally reborn in Christ or by 
he is a new creature, and can be expe: 
a life pleasing to God and of benefit 1 
Christians and exemplary to others. 

And the miraculous truth is, this i 
true! There are persons—saints, 
whom the life in grace means the enc 
ternal rules and regulations. Only, the: 
without thinking of them as rules, or 1 
out thinking about them at all! 


AIDS TO TEACHING 


By W. McFerrin Stowe 


The word “salvation” is one whic 
always heard used in relation to Chris‘ 
yet few of us have ever tried to ai 
what is meant by the term. Also many 
failed to recognize the different con: 
this word when used by different wri 
Bible. To teach this lesson effective! 
need to do some clear thinking on | 

We shall need to recognize that fo1 
viduals today the word “salvation” n 
what it did to Judaism. However, « 
caught something of the concept he 
writer of the Fourth Gospel. Paul’s int 
of salvation is different from either 
to each. The teacher needs to think t! 
distinction in this matter after he h: 
very helpful materials on this lesso1 
and Smart. Until he has come to an | 
ing of this he will not be ready to teac! 

This lesson will succeed if the men 
class come to an understanding of J 
cept of salvation and if they experi: 
their personal lives. 

To begin this lesson the teacher n 
say: “Last Sunday we began a four- 
of the Gospel of John. We talked abou 
ences from the Synoptic Gospels and 
it was more of an interpretation of 
talked about its purpose and might ha 
passage from the Gospel as the best 
of purpose. In John 20: 30-31 we read 
many other signs in the presence of | 
... but these are written that you : 
that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of Gor 
believing you may have life in his na 

“We talked last Sunday also about 
of this Gospel and found that most Bi 
think it was written as late as a.p. 100 
John the disciple, but by some othe 
Christian leader. 

“Today we are to study somethin 
fundamental importance to each of 
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Christian salvation. Every religion is concerned 
primarily with salvation and Smart says, ‘Every 
religion is a technique for salvation. Different 
religions try to save people from different things 
and save them to different things, but all religions 
are attempting to save.’ 

“The Christian religion maintains that all 
persons need to be saved, including you and me. 
So this lesson discussing what it means to be 
saved and how one is saved, is of fundamental 
significance to each of us. Let us begin our dis- 
cussion by considering what was the Jewish idea 
of salvation; for we see this reflected in much of 
the Bible.” 


I. Jewish ideas of salvation 


The teacher may begin the discussion by ask- 
ing questions such as those below. These ques- 
tions are planned to lead from one point to the 
next in logical succession, and each is based upon 
the assumed answer of the question preceding. 
This should not be a question-and-answer period 
but the questions should stimulate discussion. 

A. To the Jews in the time of Jesus, was the 
world in their view good or evil? What conditions 
led them to think of it as evil? Do you think we 
would hold the same idea under similar circum- 
stances? Why? 

B. What did the Jews want to be saved from? 
Did this idea of being saved from the Roman op- 
pressor create a problem for Jesus? What? How? 

C. Did the Jews look upon the world with hope- 
lessness? What was their hope? Who would usher 
in this perfect age? When? What then was their 
concept of salvation? 

D. Unto whom would salvation be given? If 
it were for the Jews as God’s chosen people, what 
do you imagine happened to their idea under 
Christianity when non-Jews became an important 
part of the Church? What had been the Jewish 
idea of what would happen to non-Jewish peo- 
ples? How would this fit into the Christian con- 
cept? What naturally happened? 

E. Smart says: “The second difficulty with this 
Jewish idea of a salvation to be realized in some 
distant future was that it failed completely to ac- 
count for what Jesus had already done.” What 
difficulty would this create? What was the neces- 
sary result? 

F. Smart has a good group of questions to dis- 
cuss. “Do you hold today to the old Jewish idea 
that God will give you a perfect home in a Mes- 
Sianic age here on earth? Is our idea of the future 
life that God will pay us for having been good in 
this life? Do we think of being saved as something 
present or something future? What are we saved 
from? What are we saved to?” 


II. Salvation according to John 
A. Turn to John 20:31 which we quoted a few 


minutes ago. What do you think John meant by 
this? What do you think the writer means by the 


word “life”? What did he mean by the word “be- 
lieving”’? 

B. Where do you imagine this writer got his 
concept of salvation? Do you think it arose out of 
a personal experience? Why would it seem so? 
What seems to have been the result of this per- 
sonal experience? Could he accept the Jewish 
idea of salvation after this? Why not? In what 
ways did it fail? Why wasn’t it necessary to talk 
of a Messiah coming at some future time? 

C. What did the author call this new life which 
had made of him a new man in Christ? What did 
he mean by “eternal life”? Was it merely an end- 
less life? Was it primarily a different kind of life? 
What was the difference? When did this “eternal 
lite” begin? How? 

D. Turn to John 1:12 and read it aloud. Put 
into your own words what you think this means. 
Discuss it as different class members add their 
suggestions as to the meaning of this. 

E. Read John 10:10. What does John mean 
here? Where does one get this new life? What is 
the source of it? What is its content? 

F. Read John 15:1-6. Is this the source of the 
“abundant life’? How does one abide in Christ? 
Do you agree that this is the source of “life”? 
Have you accepted this source and experienced 
this life? Do you think it is still available today? 
Why do you think so? 


III. Nicodemus 

A. Read John 3:1-10. The phrase “born anew” 
may be translated as “born from above.” What do 
you think of the idea that one must be “born 
again” or “born from above”? What is meant by 
that? 

B. Does it make any difference whether this re- 
birth is sudden or slow? Does one have to remem- 
ber just when it happened for it to be valid? Why? 

C. Nicodemus seemed to be a good man and a 
teacher of religion; why would not that be 
enough? Does this seem an unfair thing? 

D. Can anyone be born again? How? What hap- 
pens when this occurs? What is the difference be- 
tween the way he was and the way he is when he 
is born again? 

E. Can I be sure that I have had the new birth? 
How? Does it come just alike to all? Must it come 
to all? Why? What does one lack who lacks this? 

F. John does not lay down any ethical code or 
moral laws in his book. Why? Do you think he 
was right in assuming that if one had the new life 
he would live up to the highest moral standard 
without laws and commands? In what way? In 
what way not? 

G. After one is born from above what must he 
continue to do? 

Assignment: Urge the members of your class 
to read the lesson in Adult Student and from the 
Bible before next Sunday. 
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Our people die well.—John Wesley. 
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May 20: THE FOURTH GOSPEL: THE MIRACLES 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


By Frederick C. Grant 


What we call miracles have been differently ap- 
praised at different times and in different parts 
of the world, and in different religions. In primi- 
tive life, anything unusual or inexplicable was 
likely to be viewed as a “portent,” and required 
expiation—whether or not it was connected with 
the gods. In later religion, marvelous events were 
attributed to the power of divine beings, and were 
viewed as proofs of their presence. Thus the 
thunders and lightnings of Sinai, the whirlwind 
in the desert, the hurricane in the mountains, as 
well as the miraculous crossing of the Red Sea by 
the fleeing Israelites, were thought of as “mighty 
works” of God. 

In the New Testament, the earliest conception is 
that set forth by our Lord. The scribes and Phari- 
sees demanded of him a “sign,” i.e., miraculous 
proof of his authority, such as bringing down fire 
from heaven or the sudden transplanting of a 
tree or hill. But he flatly refused to satisfy their 
incredulous and really skeptical demand (see 
Mark 8:11-13; the parallels in Matthew 12: 38-42; 
16:1-4; and Luke 11:29-32 considerably modify 
the saying). 

Instead, Jesus viewed his own ministry as the 
“sign” of the times which men should have under- 
stood and heeded. His “miracles” of healing and 
exorcism of demons were not “signs,” let alone 
“wonders” or “marvels,” but were “mighty 
works”—the word for God’s great acts, in the 
Old Testament. “If it is by the Spirit of God that 
I cast out demons, then the kingdom of God has 
come upon you” (Matthew 12:28). His “miracles” 
were really acts of God, who was setting up his 
reign here and now upon earth: they were in 
truth “the powers of the age to come” (Hebrews 
6:5). 

But when we turn to the Fourth Gospel we 
find a new and different terminology, unlike both 
the Old Testament and the Synoptics. The word 
“sign” is used—but in a good sense. It is a techni- 
cal term, almost equivalent to “epiphany” or 
“manifestation.” Indeed, the very first use of the 
term implies all this. “This, the first of his signs, 
Jesus did at Cana in Galilee, and manifested his 
glory; and his disciples believed in him” (John 
2:11). 

The purpose of the sign is not to satisfy in- 
credulity or silence the scoffer; it is to win the 
confidence of already devoted, loyal followers. So 
it is with all the “signs” (miracles) in the 
Fourth Gospel, and in the end the tragic note is 
sounded, “Though he had done so many signs be- 
fore them [i.e., the Jewish populace <nd the re- 
ligious leaders], yet they did not believe in him” 
(John 12:37). 


This feature is characteristic of the | 
gospel. The term “sign” is used in a tec 


most philosophical way. How else can 
eternal Logos manifest himself to 

prove his presence, convey his help to : 
by miraculous deeds? All the expectat 


old Greek and Hellenistic religion lies |} 


insistent demand that God must decla 
reveal his power, manifest his presenc« 
And God answers the insistent cry of ! 
for the revelation of himself to them- 
meets the terms and conditions of hi 
appeal. 

All ancient religion dealt with mi 
lieved in miracles, in fact practiced | 


we can use the expression. The ch: 


thing about early Christianity is not 
counted stories of miracles or believ« 
(everyone did that), but is (a) the 
quality of the miracles it believed in, a 
inferences it drew as to the charact: 
purpose of God manifested in them. 


something distinctive and unique, an 


from the other ancient religions. 

The series of “signs” described in Jo! 
list in this week’s Bible readings and 
article in Adult Student) are partly ids 
those recounted in the Synoptic Gos; 
independent. This is characteristic of 
nine tradition as a whole. It overlaps t! 
tradition in part, but has its own nai 
terial as well. 


It must be admitted, however, that th« 


logical” outlook of the Synoptic stori« 
pronounced in the miracle stories | 
John. The miracle at Cana is an impres 


miracle; but we would not think muc! 


were found among the “sacred tales” 
ligion of Dionysus. It is the characte: 
known to us from other sources, that |« 
and beauty to this otherwise incredib! 

As is the first of the series, so is th 


raising of Lazarus. Jesus raised the d 


Synoptic Gospels: Jairus’ daughte 
young man at Nain. But this story 
further—Lazarus had been dead fou: 
by all ancient reckoning his soul woul 
parted too far for any return to the 
body, in fact, had already begun to de: 
a miracle of creation, re-creation, suc! 
god, only the One True God, could p« 
overtones and implications (symbolica 
ical) of the story are very obvious 
obvious as in Ezekiel’s famous vision o 
of dry bones. Hence, there is nothing 
this miracle anywhere else in the New 
indeed anywhere else in religious lité 
The collection of signs in chapters 2 
gives us a clue to the structure of the ‘ 
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existed in its author’s plan. A convenient and 
common analysis of the Gospel divides it into 
four parts: (1) the prologue (1:1-18); (2) Jesus’ 
work in the world (1:19 through 12:50); (3) 
Jesus’ return to the Father (chapters 13 through 
20); (4) the appendix (chapter 21). 

But this outline needs amplification. Jesus’ 
work in the world is introduced by (a) the wit- 
ness of John (1:19-34), and (b) the call of the 
first disciples (1:35-51). The “Book of the Seven 
Signs,” as some expositors call it, chapters 2 
through 12, gives the seven great miracles, inter- 
spersed with much didactic material, many dis- 
courses, and considerable editorial comment by 
the author. This didactic material elaborates a se- 
ries of great themes: e.g., the Heavenly Witness 
theme (3:11-12, 31-36); Redemption and Judg- 
ment (3:16-21); the Christological discourse (5: 
19-47), combining two themes: (a) Resurrection 
and Judgment in 5:19-30, attaching to 3:13-21, 
and (b) the Witness to Christ, of John, of Jesus’ 
own works, and of Moses, in 5: 31-47, attaching to 
3:31-36; the Bread of Life (three themes, in 6: 
26-59); the Water of Life (7:27-39); the Shep- 
herd theme (10:25-29, 1-18, in that order). 

It would be interesting to go through the dis- 
courses and mark these themes some way, per- 
haps in different colors; and it would appear at 
once how closely interwoven is the texture of our 
author’s thought. 

Part III is also made up of discourses and nar- 
rative. The Last Supper is recounted in 13:1-30, 
not for the “institution” of the Eucharist, which 
John omits, but for the setting of the Supper dis- 
courses. Here again are found both expansion and 
interweaving. Chapter 13:31-35 is the brief open- 
ing discourse, announcing the theme. Then Dis- 
course I (chapter 14) attaches to verse 33; Dis- 
course II (chapters 15 and 16) attaches to (a) the 
idea of the Vine (wine) at the supper, espe- 
cially 15:1-8, and (b) verses 34-35, especially 
15:9 through 16:33. The High Priestly Prayer 
(chapter 17) attaches to verses 316-32. If one will 
go over these passages carefully, he will see how 
elaborately the themes are worked out, and how 
they all echo and hark back to their announce- 
ment in the opening words (13: 31-35). 

Perhaps, as Moffatt thought, chapters 15 and 
16 should precede chapter 14; or possibly, as 
Bacon held, Discourses I and II were originally 
drafted as alternates. But it seems to me that, if 
the analysis I have given above is sound, neither 
of these proposals is necessary. 

The rest of the Gospel is narrative, with no 
miracles—only the great Miracle of miracles in all 
the New Testament, the Resurrection of Christ. 
And this is viewed, as throughout the New Testa- 
ment, not as a mere miracle, a stupendous, over- 
whelming event, something inexplicable that has 
broken into history. 

Instead, the meaning of the Resurrection is 
clear from beginning to end of the Gospel. It is the 



























































triumph of light over darkness, of life over death; 
it is the true exaltation and glorification of the 
Son of Man, the “lifting up” (on the cross and in 
heaven) of the One who “draws all men to him- 
self”; it is the ascent of the Redeemer to his 
Father, taking his own with him into the eternal 
Presence; it is the victory that overcomes the 
world, death, sin, and all that opposes itself to 
God and his gracious will to save. 








AIDS TO TEACHING 


By W. McFerrin Stowe 


This lesson is dealing with the miracles of Jesus 
and the spiritual interpretation recognized in 
them by the writer of the Fourth Gospel. We 
have seen previously that the Gospel of John does 


“There are also many other things which Jesus did; 
were every one of them to be written, I suppose that 
the world itself could not contain the books that would 
be written” (John 21:25). Mary, an American-born girl 
of Japanese parents, is assisted in learning the Twenty- 
third Psalm by her Sunday-school teacher, another Nisei. 
Sometimes Mary learns the Scripture verses in Japanese 
as well as in English. (Photo by Fujihira from Monk- 
meyer.) 
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not include accounts of the parables as do the 
Synoptics but instead the miracles as interpreted 
often are used for the same purpose. So in teach- 
ing this lesson about the miracles and their true 
significance, the leader will find it interesting to 
help the class analyze John’s interpretation of 
them and discuss if he caught their full meaning. 

Since the miracles should be read aloud in 
class before they are discussed, each student 
should be asked to bring his Bible as the class 
session will concentrate primarily on the miracles 
and their interpretations as related by John. Also 
the discussion should include the meaning of the 
miracles for our day. 

This lesson should seek to lead the class mem- 
bers into a fuller knowledge of the miracles of 
Jesus as recorded by John and to an appreciation 
of the spiritual interg-etation of the miracles as 
given in this Gospel. Also each person should 
come to a deeper appreciation personally of the 
spiritual significance of the miracles for his own 
life. 

The class may begin with a statement from 
the teacher as follows: “For two Sundays we have 
been studying the Gospel of John which for many 
is the most beloved book of the Bible. It seems to 
breathe out a spirit of wonder and reverence and 
to read it gives to our lives some of the spiritual 
glow it contains. 

‘““As we have said previously, we are not sure 
who the author of the Gospel of John was but he 
must have been a wonderfully fine Christian who 
lived and wrote possibly in the Gentile city of 
Ephesus about the year a.p. 100. He wrote a 
‘spiritual Gospel’ which interpreted Christ to 
his day and has given to every age since a keen 
insight into the deepest things of the spirit. 

“Last week we talked about the concept of 
salvation which this writing contains. It rejected 
the old Jewish idea of being saved in the next 
world and in its place put the more Christian idea 
that one is saved in this world, finds a new life, 
becomes a new man in Christ, and enters eternal 
life which begins when one is born anew from 
above. John’s emphasis upon life is very appealing 
to us today, and some of us can bear testimony 
with this writer that one who is born again in 
Christ does truly enter into life which is ‘abun- 
dant’ and ‘eternal.’ 

“In our lesson today we turn to a study of the 
miracles of Jesus and their spiritual significance.” 

A. Why did Jesus perform miracles? Wasn’t 
it just to help the person in need? What signifi- 
cance did the Synoptic Gospel writers give to 
these miracles? Did it prove to them that Jesus 
was supernatural? 

B. What does John call the miracles? What did 
he mean by the term “signs”? Of what were they 
signs? Do you think he was right? Why? 

C. The Fourth Gospel gives spiritual signifi- 
cance to all of these miracles. Smart asks: “Just 
how much is a miracle worth to faith when it has 


no spiritual meaning?” Have you eve! 


the spiritual meaning of the miracles? 
us turn now and study the miracles r 


John and his interpretation of their s) 
nificance. 
I. Water turned into wine 


The teacher may ask the class to 
Bibles to John 2:1-11 and follow alo 


Bibles while one reads this story. The: 


tions to stimulate a discussion someth 
questions that follow: 

A. What problems does this mira 
ately create in your mind? Is it reco) 
other Gospel? 

B. Do you think we have the full « 
recorded which took place between J: 


mother? Does he seem brusque? Do y: 
was? Why not? Here the teacher shou 
class members realize that when so: 


contradicts the general characteristic 


that we can feel sure that it is not ; 


entirety or that the writer has mis 


Jesus’ meaning; for it is hard to concei 


as anything but a complete gentlema 
occasion. 

C. Why do you think John told of t! 
What was he trying to say through 
Smart’s interpretation? 

D. Do you think he is right in say 
“mother of Jesus” symbolizes Juda 
which Christ came? What about his ic 
wine symbolizes the spirit? Does that 
large amount of wine which was creat 


E. Do you have a better interpreta 


miracle and its significance? What is 

II. The nobleman’s son 

The teacher may now ask the clas 
John 4:43-51 and have someone r« 
count aloud. 

A. Why do you think this miracle v 
by the author? What special spiritual 
does John seem to place on this mirax 
unique about it? 

B. Does the fact that John keep 
specific spiritual interpretation and 
the miracles mean that he is using 1 
stories and that he does not believe 
does it mean? Wouldn’t he have to | 
to tell them and use them as he does 

C. What significance is there in ¢! 
Jesus did not have to be physical] 
heal? What meaning can that have f: 


III. At the Pool of Bethesda 


Have a member of the class read . 

A. What do you think of this story 
it say to you? What meaning has it f: 

B. Why do you think John told it 
he hoping would happen to people : 
this account? 

C. Do you know anyone like this « 
who seems to have lost hope complet 
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think that there are any hopeless persons? Who? 
Why? Are they hopeless because of their own at- 
titudes or because of Christ’s attitude? In this 
group of questions the teacher has an opportunity 
to point out that Christ can transform anyone who 
will give him a chance, and that we should never 
limit the power of God. 


IV. Feeding the Five Thousand 


Ask a member of the class to read John 6: 1-14. 
If there is enough time, someone should read also 
6: 26-59. 

A. Do the Synoptic Gospels tell this story? 
What was their purpose in telling it? What was 
John’s? 

B. Do you like this story? Why? What about 
it is so appealing? What does this story mean to 
our personal lives? Can Jesus take the little we 
have and multiply it? How? Under what cir- 
cumstances? 

C. What is the explanation Jesus gave to this 
miracle? What would happen if we lived our lives 
in the spirit of expectant faith which this miracle 
says one can rightly have? Start thinking what 
would happen to our lives. What would? 


V. Sight to the blind 
Have a member of the class read aloud John 9. 





A. What was John trying to tell by the re- 
counting of this miracle? What was his purpose? 
Is that purpose still valid today? 

B. What did Jesus mean when he said: “I am 
the light of the World”? In what way is he the 
light of the world? Is he the physical light? What 
is a spiritual light? How does one attain this light? 
What happens when he does? 

C. What was the man’s answer when ques- 
tioned by the Jewish leaders about this experi- 
ence? What do you think of such an answer? Is it 
the same one that one gives who has seen 
the spiritual light? Why? 


VI. Lazarus 


If there is time, have a member of the class 
read John 11 and discuss it as fully as possible. 

A. Why do you think John included this story? 
What is unique about it? How is it different from 
the stories of Jesus bringing the others back to 
life as recorded in the Synoptics? 

B. What is the meaning of this story for us to- 
day? Does it have real significance? Why? What 
does it say to us? What should we do? 

Assignment: Ask members of the class to read 
their lesson for next Sunday in Adult Student 
and in the Bible. 


Spirit of the Methodists 


A REPRINT 


A word recently written by Dr. J. Robert Op- 
penheimer, the atomic scientist, has a good chance 
of becoming a permanent addition to human wis- 
dom. Pleading for funds for exchange students 
between different countries, he wrote, “The best 
way to send an idea is to wrap it up in a person.” 
That, of course, is what God did in the Incarnation 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. “The Word became 
flesh and dwelt among us.” Francis Asbury was 
the spirit and word of Methodism wrapped up in 
a person. 

The record of his labor reads like the account 
of the labors of 10 men. He outrode John Wesley 
himself, traveling in 45 years, entirely on horse- 
back or walking, over 275,000 miles, and mostly 
on wilderness trails. He crossed the Allegheny 
Mountains more than 60 times. From his Journal 
it has been computed that he preached over 16,000 
sermons. When Asbury landed in America in 
1771, there were only 6 Methodist preachers in 
all the 13 colonies and only 600 members. At his 
death there were 700 preachers and more than 
200,000 members on the roll. 

Here is a demonstration from Wesley’s Journal 
that being a Methodist was serious business. Un- 
der the date of March 12, 1743, Wesley gives the 
results of his investigation in the society at New- 





castle, on how many were expelled and why. Here 
it is: 

“The number of those who were expelled from 
the Society was sixty-four: 

Two for cursing and swearing. 

Two for habitual Sabbath-breaking. 

Seventeen for drunkenness. 

Two for retailing spirituous liquors. 

Three for quarrelling and brawling. 

One for beating his wife. 

Three for habitual, wilful lying. 

Four for railing and evil-speaking. 

One for idleness and laziness. And, 

Nine-and-twenty for lightness and careless- 
ness.” 

—From Endless Line of Splendor, by Halford 
E. Luccock; 1950, published by The Advance for 
Christ and His Church. 


THE truth is, nothing about the early ministry 
of Jesus is plainer than that it was chiefly as a 
wonder-worker, a benefactor and doer of good to 
people in physical or mental distress that he was 
first known.—From A Life of Jesus, by Edgar J 
Goodspeed; 1950, Harper and Brothers, publisher. 
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May 27: THE FOURTH GOSPEL: THE JOHANNINE CHRIST 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


By Frederick C. Grant 


If John the Baptist, the immediate precursor of 
Jesus and the herald of the new age that had 
now dawned, was “a prophet, ... and more than a 
prophet” (Matthew 11:9); if his mission was 
“from heaven,” i.e., from God, rather than “from 
men” (Mark 11:30)—then what was to be said 
of Jesus himself? 

The New Testament is full of the answers that 
were given. The earlier was that he too was a 
prophet, like John. Evidently Jesus himself shared 
this view; at least he referred to himself more 
than once as a prophet. 

But if John was “more than a prophet,” must 
not Jesus likewise be more? The Christians af- 
firmed that he was, especially after the miracle 
of his Resurrection proved that he was a divine, 
heavenly being. For his resurrection was not the 
mere resuscitation or return from the dead of one 
more ancient Israelite, like the “saints” whose 
bodies “rose” from their graves at his death 
(Matthew 27:51-53), or like the dead men re- 
vived again in the Old Testament tales. 

Instead, “Christ being raised from the dead 
will never die again; death no longer has domin- 
ion over him” (Romans 6:9). He rose from 
death a new being, i.e., “in newness of life.” He 
rose, not as evidence that the soul is immortal, or 
that man can conquer death if he will only try, 
or that “all men live for ever”; he rose as the 
Mighty Victor over death, and as‘the exalted, 
heavenly Lord he had all along been destined to 
be, or had all along really been, in the essence of 
his nature. As Johannes Weiss put it, he rose from 
death as the “heavenly Messiah,” which all along 
he had been chosen by God and predestined to be. 

But it is evident that all the terms and titles ap- 
plied to Jesus in the New Testament are only ef- 
forts to define—or to describe—or to fix in imgina- 
tion—the supernal, ineffable quality of his divine 
life. As T. R. Glover once said, “These are the 
accounts that men have given of Jesus Christ, 
and He has been more than they. He has tran- 
scended, He has gone through one picture of Him 
and another, one description and another: He 
has been more, far more, than any of these con- 
ceptions, taken by themselves or taken together, 
have been able to represent. They are inadequate, 
and there is He, the great fact.” ! 

Prophet, Messiah, Son of Man, Maran, Lord, 
Son of God, Lamb of God, Christ our Passover, 
Christ our Sacrifice, Redeemer, Saviour, Word of 
God, Logos—every one of these terms is now 
more or less archaic and requires to be explained. 


1 From Gospel of the Kingdom, by Frederick C. Grant; The 
Maemillan Company, publisher; 1940. 


But each of them was once full of lig! 
ing to those who applied them to Jes" 
exalted, glorified Lord of his Church 
background and complex of associa‘ 
ideas. 

“Messiah” was the coming glori 
Israel, perhaps supernatural in orig 
tainly a man, and destined to reign o 
formed and glorified world as the he: 
and holy nation, the true Israel of the : 

“Son of Man” was the title of th 
transcendent figure who was to judg: 
the wholly supernatural setting en 
such books as I Enoch—the figure “1 
man,” i.e., a human being, in Dani 
being understood as a supernatural! |! 
agent and representative at the end « 

“Maran” is Aramaic for “Our Lor: 
prayer, “Our Lord, come!” in I Corin 
the oldest surviving Christian praye! 
he was Lord of a cult, the invisible ce: 
ing head of a group of worshipers- 
the earliest gathering of the Palesti 
tian-Jewish church. 

“Lord” (Kyrios) meant about the 
in Greek sacred usage—a purely re! 
as applied in worship to a divine b 
cantly, it was also the word used in 
agint to translate the Old Testame: 
God, “Yahweh.” 

“Son of God” was not a Jewish M 
(though it is often so described) , but 
Greek in origin. In the first century, 
elements in Greek piety clustered abo 
ception. The “Sons” of Gods were di 
who voluntarily became “helpers” ar 
of mankind. Paul was one of the leade: 
transforming and Christianizing thi 
baptizing it into a still higher and 1 
use by applying it to Christ. But p 
Gentile (Greek-speaking) church had 
him in this. For he everywhere : 
Gentiles and Gentile Christians wil! 
the religious significance of the ter 
constantly applies to Christ. 

“Lamb of God” meant the one v 
both victim and priest, sacrificer ar 
bore away the sins of the world (co. 
1:36). As the sacrificial Lamb he mu 
and unblemished; as the Passover La 
bone of him shall be broken” (19:36 
filling the ancient regulation in th: 
ritual (Exodus 12:46). Although 
elaboration of the idea of the atonem: 
Christ as both priest and sacrifice, is f« 
Epistle to the Hebrews, it is also refi 
Gospel of John. It must have been a f: 
ception among the many sacerdota 
Christians of the first century—fo 
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among the “great company of the priests” who 
were “obedient to the faith’ (Acts 6:7). And 
there were sacerdotal minds all over the ancient 
world, waiting for a higher fulfillment of their 
soul’s deepest longings in one who should be their 
“heavenly high priest” and ‘‘savior.” 

If many of these terms are found in John, it is 
the last one, “Word of God” or “Logos” that is the 
most characteristic and distinctive. As we have 
already seen (in an earlier lesson), this was not 
a philosophical concept but one derived from the 
popular theology, or theosophy, or even mythol- 
ogy, of many a Near Eastern cult in the first 
century. Here again a deeply significant pagan 
term was “baptized into Christ” and given even 
richer meanings. It conveyed something to pagans 
that no other Christological term could convey. 
As Augustine remarked, long after, there were 
pagan teachers who said that the prologue to 
John’s Gospel ought to be written “in letters of 
gold” (as it often is, on Roman and Anglican 
altars). The term connoted a very transcendental 
conception of God, who is too pure to be brought 
into contact with matter or with the material 
creation (again a “Gnostic” idea!). 

The Logos or “Word” of God bridged the gap 
between the transcendent Creator and his crea- 
tion. He was both the innate thought or reason or 
mind of God which “thought” creation into exist- 
ence and the uttered word, “Let there be light, a 
cosmos, day and night,” and so on, which brought 
it into concrete actuality. He was a being identical 
with God, yet separate and distinct. Like wisdom 
(e.g., in Proverbs 8 and elsewhere), he is God’s 
artificer and agent in creation, his assessor in 
judgment, the one through whom God rules the 
world. 

So in John, the Logos is not a mere personifica- 
tion of God’s creative utterance, but a divine 
being “with” (or in the presence of) God from 
the beginning. He is himself divine—or, better, 
he is theos, God. That is, the true quality of his 
nature can be described in no other term than 
“God” (though it does not mean that he takes the 
place of the Creator; “all things were made [not 
by, but] through him,” 1:3). 

Finally, the overwhelming and superlative and 
unsurpassable attribute of the divine Logos is 
that he became incarnate (1:14). He did not 
merely “assume” human nature, or don our flesh 
like a grimy robe; he “became” flesh, i.e., human 
nature, and dwelt among us. 

Could there be a more complete denial of the 
Docetic Gnostic theory of a “phantom” Christ, 
merely veiled in flesh and escaping at the crucial 
moment? Could there be a plainer statement of 
God’s intention to redeem all of human nature, 
even the despised life of the “flesh,” and to raise it 
up to sit in glorious places, redeemed in Christ? 
All this is involved in the principle, and many a 
text in the rest of the Gospel “echoes” or harks 


back, in characteristic Johannine style, to this 
triumphant announcement of its major theme. 


AIDS TO TEACHING 


By W. McFerrin Stowe 


This is the last lesson on the Gospel of John. 
It should be the most fascinating and the most im- 
portant. The writer of this Gospel had some keen 
insights into the meaning of Jesus Christ for life, 
and these insights grew out of a personal experi- 
ence of the living Christ. He was seeking to help 
others have a similar experience, and, as he said, 
this was the purpose of the writing. 

As Smart and Grant point out, this writer may 
not have had the opportunity of knowing as much 
about the historic Jesus, the facts of his life, as 
we wish he had and this may explain the over- 
looking of certain facts brought out by the Syn- 
optic writers. But this one knew the Christ of the 
Resurrection and the reading and study of this 
Gospel can introduce another to this Christ whom 
he knew and loved. That was his purpose in writ- 
ing. That must be our purpose in teaching. 

The purpose of this class session will be to study 
the Johannine concept of Christ and, from an un- 
derstanding of his teachings, lead the members of 
the class to'a personal knowledge of the living 
Christ of whom the author wrote. 

The introduction might be a statement like this: 
“To know Christ is the most thrilling, enlighten- 
ing, transforming experience a person can have. 
The writer of the Fourth Gospel stated his pur- 
pose as a desire to lead people to this life-giving 
knowledge. He wrote: “These things are written 
that you may believe that Jesus is the Christ, the 
Son of God, and that believing you may have life 
in his name.’ 

“There are two ways in which one can know 
Jesus Christ. 

“He may be known as the historic figure who 
walked the shores of Galilee, loved and wept, was 
tired and was happy, suffered, and died. We get 
our best picture of this man Jesus in the Synoptic 
Gospels. We can know the historic Jesus. 

“We may know also the Christ of experience, 
the one of whom Paul wrote when he declared: ‘It 
is no longer I who live, but Christ lives in me.’ It 
seems probable that the writer of the Fourth 
Gospel had never known Jesus, the man of 
Galilee in the flesh, but he knew him as the resur- 
rected and everlasting Christ by a personal ex- 
perience in his own life. 

“Tt is likely that the John who wrote this did not 
have copies of the Synoptic Gospels to study; for 
he never quotes from them. We sometimes wish 
he had. We are fortunate in that we have both 
the Jesus of history and the Christ of experience. 
We can know Jesus as he walked the earth, and 
we can know him after his death and Resurrection 
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as the living and loving Lord of Life. We must 
know him both ways in order to have a balanced 
and a valid understanding of him. If we know him 
only as the Jesus of history, the man, then our re- 
ligion is like a painted fire, pretty but without 
warmth or life. If, on the other hand, we know 
him only in our experience, we so easily misunder- 
stand and misrepresent him and our religion can- 
not be true Christianity in that it is not like 
Christ. 

“It is when the Jesus of history found in the 
Synoptic Gospels meets the Christ of experience 
in a person’s life that his religion takes on au- 
thority and power and he becomes truly Chris- 
tian. 

“Let us turn now and see how the Gospel of 
John can help us find a true religion, but first let 
us look at some of the inadequate interpretations 
of Jesus.” 

I. Inadequate interpretations of Jesus 

A. Was there only one interpretation of who 
Jesus was by all who met him? Whom did some 
of the Pharisees and religious leaders say he was? 
Did they think he was an agent of Satan? Why? 

B. Did all of his followers agree in their inter- 
pretations of him? Why not? Do you think Jesus 
was too great to be completely understood by 
any human mind? Why? Do you think it was to be 
expected that men understood the meaning of 
his life and teachings differently? 

C. What seemed to be the first idea to arise 
about Jesus? Why did they think him a prophet? 
What were the characteristics of a prophet? Was 
Jesus a prophet? Did Jesus ever call himself a 
prophet? Why? 

D. What did the disciples answer when Jesus 
asked who men said that he was? What was the 
answer when he asked who they thought he was? 

E. Did many persons seem to believe that he 
was the Messiah? What kind of Messiah did they 
think he was? Why? Did Jesus accept this idea? 
Why not? What happened to this narrow nation- 
alistic concept of a Messiah after Jesus died, hav- 
ing failed to fulfill their expectations of a Mes- 
siah? What had to happen in the interpretation of 
Jesus and the messiahship when Christianity 
moved into the Gentile world? 

F. Did any people in his day have an adequate 
concept of who Jesus was or were they able to 
explain him adequately? Why not? 

II. John calls Jesus the Eternal Word 

Likely two generations had passed when the 
Gospel of John was written. Men were still try- 
ing to comprehend all the meaning of Jesus and 
trying to express it so others would understand 
and accept him as the Lord of their lives. 

A. What did John use as the name for Jesus as 
he begins his writing? What did he mean by “The 
Word”? Possibly it will help us understand if 
we quote Smart at this point: “God has expressed 
himself on earth in many ways. He has spoken 
through nature so that the heavens declare the 





glory of God. He has revealed himse h 


history. He has spoken through the con yf 
men. God is continuously speaking an y 
ways ... And that was just what the S 
found in Jesus. He was the full and fin yf 
God.” 

B. Does this idea of Jesus as the et« d 
of God, or God’s expression of himself, n 


our understanding of Jesus? In what 
C. What does John mean in 1:14 wh: 


“the Word became flesh”? Have we « a 
word take on material form and becon e 
thing? What about an architect’s plans | |- 
ing? Are they not first just words s g 


plans and then, when built, do they 1 n 
material reality? 








like manner the other. So he said are J 
and God. Like Boston Bay is limite 
about it, so Jesus was limited by hi: : 
but if one analyzed him and God he 
them the same. And it is impossible t: 2 
one begins and the other ends. Also the 5 
of love and compassion which sweep > 
heart of God sweep also across the hea 
Conclusion: How does the Gospel « 
that we can know this living Christ? 5 
he mean by “knowing” him? Wh: 
when one does know him? Can we |! - 
perience of the living Christ in our li 
What will result? What if we fail to h: 
Assignment: Ask members of the c 
the lesson for next Sunday from thei: 
from Adult Student. 


D. What do you think Jesus mea e 
statement: “He who has seen me ha e 
Father’? Does this mean that God and . e 
identical? What does it mean? Was J of 
God? Has Christianity ever claimed s S 
its idea? Isn’t it that Jesus is enough to 
reveal him to men, to be their Savior? 

The teacher might want to use here \- 
tion once given in class by George C1 if 
Boston University who said that if on t 
and analyzed the water in Boston B: e 
Atlantic Ocean he would find them , 
He continued that it is impossible ¢ t 
where the ocean leaves off and the bay d 
that the tides that affect the one ; a 
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Quality 


It is a tragic fact that all that 
report of what Jesus said, in private a1 
he could have uttered in two hours. H 
his teaching has been preserved! Y« 
was so stirring, so moving and so pens 
it is safe to say nobody else has infl 
world so much. But think of it! To bs 
in two hours enough to change the 
mankind!—From A Life of Jesus, |} 
Goodspeed; 1950, Harper and Brother 
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of the Committee on the 
Uniform Series, from left to 
right: Dr. Albert F. Harper, 
Church of the Nazarene; 
the Rev. Erlo E. Sutton, 
Seventh Day Baptists; the 
Rev. E. Lee Neal, Disciples 
of Christ; the Rev. Roy E. 
Swim, Church of the Naza- 
rene; Miss Mildred A. Mag- 
nuson, Executive Secretary, 
Committee on the Uniform 
Series; Dr. John L. Fairly, 
Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on the Uniform Series; 
the Rev. Lyndon B. Phifer, 
The Methodist Church; Dr. 
Paul R. Koontz, Evangelical 
United Brethren Church; 
Dr. John Calvin Slemp, 
American Baptist Conven- 
tion; Miss Robbie Lee 
Trent, the Southern Baptist 
Convention. 































(Photos by E. G. Hoff) 


At left is shown a 
quarterly lesson com- 
mittee at work on a 
quarterly unit. These 
members are working 
on one of the quarters 
of a_ six-year cycle. 
They work out an out- 
line, usually of thirteen 
Sundays, find appropri- 
ate Bible passages and 
memory selections, and 
write brief suggestions 
to lesson writers and 
editors. 


Bible Lessons for Christian Teaching 


SomME thirty denominations in the United States 
and Canada work together in the production of 
outlines of Bible Lessons for Christian Teaching, 
Uniform Series. They send representatives to 
annual meetings for this purpose. 

Last year’s meeting was in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and The Methodist Publishing House served as 
host. The 1951 meeting will be in Toronto, Canada. 

Sixty-eight persons, including the chairman and 
executive secretary, are listed on the roll of the 
committee, but only forty-three were present at 
the Cincinnati meeting. Among these was the Rev. 
Lyndon B. Phifer, who represents The Methodist 
Church on the committee and serves as chairman 
of the summer quarter of 1955. 

The committee does its work in quarterly 


groups, each working on an average of thirteen 
lessons. 

The first draft of a year’s outlines are then re- 
viewed by four age groups—primary, junior, in- 
termediate-senior, young people-adult. Further 
work is then done on the outlines before sub- 
mitting them for criticism to denominational 
boards and independent publishers of uniform 
lessons. A year later these criticisms are con- 
sidered and final revisions made. 

On release to the denominations and inde- 
pendent publishers, the outlines may be revised 
by these groups in any way they may desire. 

The Methodist group makes extensive revisions, 
changing them from “uniform lessons” to lessons 
strictly for adults. 






























INTERNATIONAL LESSON SERIES 


Israel’s Checkered National His: 


TEACHING PLANS 


By Robert Glenn Massengale Professor of Religious Education, Scarritt College for Christi« 


May 6: Is God With the Successful 
State? 


ScripTurE: II SAMUEL 5:1-5; 8:15; I CHRONICLES 
22: 17-19. 


This is the first of five lessons based on a study 
of “Israel’s Checkered National History.” As in the 
unit just concluded, we view situations in our own 
country today against the background of sig- 
nificant episodes in the life of the Hebrew nation. 
Our object in teaching this unit is to help class 
members see the hand of God directing people 
in all sorts of national situations. We shall do the 
better job if we view the unit as a whole and make 
our plans so that each lesson will bring us a step 
nearer the attainment of our objective. 

Is God with the successful state? Our objective 
for this lesson might be stated somewhat as fol- 
lows: to bring the members of our class to the 


realization that God is with any and e" 
for judgment and for redemption, to | 
a consideration of what constitutes a 
state, and to determine with them th: 
which America may be regarded as ; 
nation. 

The treatments of the lesson in 
Student and Wesley Quarterly, includ 
terpretations of biblical materials, lend 
well to the use of an outline somewhat : 


I. Introduction 
A. Introduction of the new unit 
B. Development of the idea that ( 
any nation for judgment and 
II. What constitutes a successful stat: 
A. What are some of the custom 
ards by which we distinguish t! 
ful state? 
B. Totalitarianism—the peril of a: 
C. What may we learn from Davi 


























D. What are the genuine marks of a success- 
ful state? 

IJ]. To what extent may the American nation be 
regarded as successful? 


The title question, Is God with the successful 
state? is not likely to occasion much controversy. 
Members of the class will undoubtedly give ready 
assent to the proposition that God is with the suc- 
cessful state. However, if we press the matter 
further and venture the affirmation that God is 
with any nation, we shall provoke a greater 
amount of thought and discussion. In our treat- 
ment of the matter we shall want to take into ac- 
count the questions raised in the minds of mem- 
bers of the class. Some will want to know whether 
God is with a nation gripped by communism, 
which denies God and stifles religion; others 
whether he is with nations where paganism or 
non-Christian religions are dominant. 

We may be expected to answer such questions 
as: How can God be with a nation that persists in 
blocking the efforts of the United Nations toward 
universal peace, or with a nation that massacres 
helpless women and children and shoots down its 
prisoners of war in cold blood? 

Classes which use Adult Student will be par- 
ticularly interested in some of the observations of 
Cox. “God,” he says, “is with any state. He en- 
courages and inspires the good. He judges the 
evil.” He also reminds us that, in_ biblical 
thought, the demand for justice and the punish- 
ment for evil are never formal, literal, or vindic- 
tive. God is always trying to save the people. One 
writer has said: ‘No iron curtain, in Russia or 
elsewhere, can keep God out of a country. He 
lives in the life of every Christian citizen. He 
yearns over a state as Jesus did over Jerusalem.” 
Redus (Wesley Quarterly) calls attention to the 
fact that “God was always present with David 
both for guidance and also for reproof.” 

We may conclude, therefore, that God is with 
any nation for judgment and for redemption. His 
judgment involves his sanction upon that which 
is good within a nation and his condemnation of 
that which is evil; his reward of the good and his 
punishment of evil. One of the inescapable les- 
sons of history is that nations, like men, reap what 
they sow. They prosper when they promote justice 
and humanity; they fall to pieces when they neg- 
lect these essential values. The fate of the Hebrew 
nation after David, the Roman empire, and the 
Nazi state under Adolph Hitler are a few of the 
Cases in point. 

But God is not concerned with judgment alone. 
He is concerned that men and nations shall be 
saved. No nation, however corrupt or depraved, 
can escape the redemptive power of the Christian 
gospel. We are witnessing evidence of the validity 
of this assertion in Japan just now. 

What constitutes a successful state? is a ques- 
tion that should arouse considerable interest. We 
might begin by considering some of the customary 





standards by which we distinguish the successful 
state. Among the most common are material 
prosperity and secular power. Slutz points out 
that some persons would look to extensive ter- 
ritory, military power, wealth in natural re- 
sources, riches in man-made industries, a grow- 
ing population, impressive cities, and steady 
employment as the criteria of success. “We must 
remember,” he says, “that a nation, like a person, 
can build bigger and bigger barns only to lose its 
own soul.” He also reminds us that there is more 
than quantity to success and that the increase of 
quantity makes it more and more difficult to main- 
tain quality. 

Cox has a good discussion of the ineptness of 
secular power as a mark of success. He calls at- 
tention to the fact that all modern states rely upon 
power for the protection of their citizens but that 
power alone does not bring peace. “Balances of 
power are always being upset. No one nation can 
hope to be strong enough to cope with combina- 
tions of powers.” Moreover, even the most power- 
ful states suffer when called upon to use their 
power. “War brings excitement and uncertainty. 
It creates hate, destroys morals. Usually it en- 
riches a few and impoverishes the many. War 
spreads disease, grief, and death in its train.” This 
is the fate of the conqueror as well as the con- 
quered—of the strong as well as of the weak. 

One of the tragic but inevitable consequences of 
secular power is totalitarianism, the power and 
control of government over the lives of its citizens. 
Whether in the form of communism, fascism, gov- 
ernment control, the dictatorship of vested in- 
terests, or the rule of a privileged class, totali- 
tarianism is the peril of any nation. 

Paul Hutchinson, editor of The Christian Cen- 
tury, in a recent study of relationships between 
Church and State, cautions us against the tend- 
encies of modern states to usurp the prerogatives 
of God. “This new totalitarian Leviathan [the 
modern state],” he writes, “is a jealous ‘mortal 
God’; so jealous that it does not hesitate to deny 
the existence of that ‘immortal God’. . . Even 
when it does not join issue with the right to 
worship the ‘immortal God,’ it will not permit men 
to place obedience to him before obedience to the 
state.” } 

Dr. Hutchinson maintains that the Church must 
forever oppose all manifestations of the totalitar- 
ian spirit in government, because the totalitarian 
state “puts itself in the place of God by claiming 
men’s ultimate loyalties, by claiming the right to 
control conscience, by arrogating to itself judg- 
ments of right and wrong, by insisting that the 
chief end of man is to glorify the state and to exalt 
it forever... .” 

What may we learn from David? Today’s lesson 
is based on the study of incidents in the life of 


1From The New Leviathan, by Paul Hutchinson; Willett, Clark 
and Company, publisher; copyright, 1946, by the author. 
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David, the most beloved of all the kings of the 
Hebrew people. Redus points out that he was 
“regarded by later Hebrews as their most nearly 
ideal king.” Ownbey singles him out as “Israel’s 
most famous king.” He was not Israel’s first king 
nor was he as grandiose as Solomon or a re- 
former like Josiah. 

The writers in both Wesley Quarterly and 
Adult Student, however, are in agreement as to 
the cause of David’s greatness. Cox, in Adult Stu- 
dent, says it like this: “David ruled as the servant 
of God.” He also reminds us that his empire fell 
to pieces in subsequent years when the leaders 
and people ignored the will of God. David made 
many mistakes and he committed grievous sins, 
but he was always humble and penitent before the 
Lord, and he tried to atone as best he could for 
his wrongdoing. In his kingdom he administered 
justice and established an orderly society. He 
ruled as a servant of God. The lesson that comes 
to us from the experiences of David and the 
Hebrew nation is that the strength and success 
of a state is in proportion to its allegiance and 
subservience to God. 

What, then, are the genuine marks of a success- 
ful state? Slutz observes: “When God is invited 
into the life of a state its definition of ‘successful’ 
will undergo a change.” The members of our class 
should be quite interested in discussing the dif- 
ference God makes. Both Slutz and Cox have a 
few suggestions to offer. 

To what extent may the American nation be re- 
garded as successful? This concluding question 
will give us an opportunity to bring what we 
have been saying closer home. Members of the 
class should be encouraged to share their thoughts 
on the subject. By and large our country has a 
pretty good record, but there are a few dark 
spots. 

Cox says that from the beginning of our his- 
tory ours has been known as a land of freedom 
and opportunity for all. It has been the refuge 
of millions held in bondage by religious intoler- 
ance, class distinctions, military servitude, and 
economic poverty. He also points out that our 
greatest leaders through the years “have been 
sincerely committed to the Christian religion,” 
and even though our politicians have not always 
acted from purely Christian motives, they have 
had to make their campaigns “appeals to the 
ideals of common welfare and national friendli- 
ness.” Even our wars, questionable though some 
of the real motives might have been, have always 
been waged in the name of freedom for ourselves 
and others, a warless world, and the democratic 
way of life. 

But we dare not take pride in our accomplish- 
ments to such an extent that we are blinded to 
mistakes and failures. There are dangers within 
our country against which we must forever be on 
the alert. As our nation experiences phenomenal 
growth in wealth, power, and prestige these values 


are too often concentrated into the 
few, and we get further and further aw: 
simple ideals of freedom, opportunit 
tice for all. Economic, racial, and it 
tensions are the inevitable outcomes. 
Another of the consequences is an 
tendency for the central government 
the lives of its citizens—the kind of tot 
that can become a threat to our dem« 
of life. Slutz says, “Our people are n 
ernment a kind of religion.” Govern 
much with us that we have forgotte 
have almost expected the governm« 
his place. Again Slutz calls our atten‘ 
of the most critical problems of our da 
carried the sound doctrine of religio\ 
or separation of Church and State, so 
have virtually eliminated religion 
schools and are rearing generations o 
girls who are religiously illiterate. M 
your class will be able to think of 1 
threats to the success of our country. 
The United States is on trial today 
power, and prestige place it in a | 
world leadership that is unparalleled 
history. It can make or break the | 
tions. It can lift millions of hungry a1 
people out of their destitution and pu 
their feet, or it can squander its resou 
litical intrigue and turn the other nat 
world against it. It is only as our n: 
toward God and loses itself in service ‘ 
to the world that it can gain its ow! 
merit classification as a genuinely succ: 


Communist Technique 


ComMUNISTS usually offer one aspe: 
teachings to a group or an individual—t 
which appeals to the interests of the g1 
temperament of the individual in quest 
underprivileged masses, it is equality a1 
and what they call economic justice; 1 
ples fighting against colonialism, it is 
tion from their imperialist masters; t: 
fists, it is attacks against warmongers an 
for world peace; to oppressed races, i 
equality; to the cosmopolitans, it is 1 
national world scope of Communism; t 
lectuals, it is the lure of the ideal of eq 
justice; to the liberals, it is what the 
struggle against fascism. Now so far : 
these partial emphases of Communism 
a germ of truth. But they are not the v 
about Communism: they are not the 
Communism. Nor can the abstract goo 
stand up, white and radiant, outsid« 
shadow of the whole system.—From ‘ 
lenge of Communism,” by Charles Mal 
Christian Century, January 17, 1951. 
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Scripture: I Kinoes 12:1-24; 16:23-34; Amos 
6:1-6. 


Our object in teaching this lesson is to lead 
members of our class to an awareness of the dan- 
gers of luxurious and intemperate living to the 
welfare of a nation. In the catastrophes that over- 
take nations in which the leaders place their own 
pleasure and aggrandizement above the welfare 
of the people we see something of God’s plan of 
justice at work in the world. 

It would be a good idea to read the entire book 
of Amos by way of preparation. In Amos 6: 1-6, 
one of the Scripture passages printed in Adult 
Student and Wesley Quarterly, the prophet is- 
sues his pronouncement of doom against ancient 
Israel because of the intemperate living, idolatry, 
and vice of its rulers. 

From Amos we learn that the profits of com- 
merce and the spoils of war had brought about 
an era of extravagant living in the northern 
Hebrew kingdom. Incessant warfare with the 
Syrians for almost a century had exacted a heavy 
toll from the citizens of Israel. As is so often the 
case, the middle class of people had been virtually 
destroyed and the poor had been reduced to 
abject poverty while the nobility had grown 
wealthier and wealthier. To make bad matters 
worse, the poor were victims of a vicious system 
of graft and distortion. Frequently they were ob- 
liged to sell themselves into slavery for food or 
a pair of shoes. Bribery in the law courts made it 
impossible for the rank and file to obtain just 
treatment. 

Amos saw clearly that the nation was headed 
for disaster and made an eloquent plea for right- 
eousness. However, his preaching was without 
effect, and the doom that he had so clearly fore- 
seen came speedily. Israel plunged into three 
decades of convulsive living that brought the 
nation to a violent end. 

The fate of this ancient nation stands with that 
of others since that time as a warning to all na- 
tions against luxurious and intemperate living. 

Separate outlines and discussion plans for use 
with Adult Student and Wesley Quarterly are 
given below. Cox, in Adult Student, broadens the 
subject and discusses luxurious living; whereas 
Slutz, in Wesley Quarterly, sticks to the topic: 
“What About Leaders Who Drink?” It will help 
to study both lesson plans and then construct 
one of our own suited to the background and 
needs of the group we are teaching. 


For Use With Adult Student 
I. What is luxurious and intemperate living? 
Il. How does luxurious and intemperate living 
destroy a nation? 
A. It comes about in a manner conducive to 
destruction 


May 13: What About Leaders Who Drink? 





B. It lays waste to a nation’s resources 
C. It is founded upon a pagan philosophy of 
life 
D. It leads to moral degradation and political 
corruption 
III. How may the danger to our country from lux- 
urious and intemperate living be avoided? 


What is luxurious and intemperate living? Ac- 
cording to one definition in Webster’s Collegiate 
Dictionary, luxury is “a free indulgence in costly 
food, dress, or anything which gratifies the appe- 
tites or tastes; also, a mode of living characterized 
by material abudance.” Intemperance is “im- 
moderate indulgence of appetites or passions.” 
The words of Amos (6:1-6) are quite descriptive 
of luxurious and intemperate living in his day. 

Perhaps we can translate his words into terms 
that are appropriate to our own day. At least two 
things are emphasized: (1) the extravagant satis- 
faction of one’s own desires and (2) insensitivity 
to the needs of others. 

How does luxurious and intemperate living de- 
stroy a nation? Cox reminds us that the manner of 
acquiring excessive wealth is in itself a danger to 
a nation. Most of the great fortunes in America 
have been amassed through the exploitation of 
our natural:resources. 

Not only are a nation’s resources depleted in the 
process of amassing great fortunes; they are 


‘wasted away in the continuing practice of ex- 


travagance. Costly jewels, pretentious mansions, 
private yachts, expensive furs, and lavish enter- 
tainments are a waste of materials and of man 
power. What should be of even greater concern 
to us is the fact that so much of the ingenuity and 
creativity, the intellectual resources of our na- 
tion, is spent in satisfying the whims of a few 
rather than in meeting the needs of the many for 
better homes, more adequate food, finer educa- 
tional facilities, and greater opportunities. 

Luxurious and intemperate living is dangerous 
to a nation because it is founded upon a pagan 
philosophy of life, a philosophy of life that makes 
personal desires rather than the will of God the 
determining factor in living. It is supported by a 
hedonistic rather than a Christian view of life. 
Jesus cautioned his hearers against it as follows: 
“No man can serve two masters. ... You cannot 
serve God and mammon.” The dictionary refers 
to mammon as “the demon of cupidity.” To live 
luxuriously is to put our trust in this demon of 
cupidity. 

Luxurious and intemperate living is condemned 
by the company it keeps. Drunkennes¢, gambling, 
and sexual immorality usually go hand in hand 
with it. “Pagan practices,” says Cox, “have been 
widely practiced by every decadent empire.” 
They were the seed of Israel’s downfall, as Amos 
vividly foresaw. The lessons of history constitute 
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a fair warning to us in our time. A nation cannot 
long endure where drunkenness, gambling, and 
sexual immorality are rampant. 

Since the caption for this lesson is What about 
leaders who drink? we may feel that we should 
treat this phase further. Additional help may be 
found below in the material suggested for use 
with Wesley Quarterly. 

We should by all means see to it that the point 
is made that excessive living leads to political 
corruption. If ever there was a time when our 
government could be justly accused of extrava- 
gant living, this is it. Our lawmakers are spending 
millions of dollars of our money with no more 
caution than many of us would exercise in spend- 
ing fifty cents. Ever so often an investigating 
committee will expose a congressman’s graft. In 
recent years, the political careers of some of our 
“respected” representatives have been dashed to 
pieces by the exposure of their political corrup- 
tion, but we are left with the uncomfortable feel- 
ing that the few who are caught bear the blame 
for the many who are not. The “five-per-centers,” 
who exact their toll for “services rendered” in 
procuring war contracts, loans for housing or 
small businesses, and the like, are among our re- 
cently exposed agents of political corruption. 

Luxurious living and intemperance destroy a 
nation by eating away from within. 

Oliver Goldsmith’s observations in “The De- 
serted Village” are very appropriate in this con- 
nection. 


“O Luxury! thou cursed by Heaven’s decree, 
How ill exchanged are things like these for thee! 
How do thy potions, with insidious joy, 

Diffuse their pleasures only to destroy! 

Kingdoms by thee, to sickly greatness grown, 

Boast of a florid vigor not their own. 

At every draught more large and large they 
grow, 

A bloated mass of rank, unwieldy woe; 

Till, sapped their strength, and every part 
unsound, 

Down, down they sink, and spread a ruin 
round.” 


How may the danger to our country from lux- 
urious and intemperate living be avoided? The 
members of the class may have several sugges- 
tions to offer. We shall want to stress two things 
in particular. The first of these is that we must 
make our democracy work. The second thing we 
must do if we would avoid the danger to our 
country from luxurious and intemperate living is 
make our Christianity vital. 


For* Use With Wesley Quarterly 


I. Leaders, of all people, must be responsible 
persons 
A. Because of the load they carry 
B. Because of the influence they have upon 
their fellow men 


II. What about leaders who drink? 
A. Businessmen, teachers, enter’ 
others 


B. Statesmen 
III. What can we do? 


One of the requisites of a leader is | 
responsible person. Leaders must be 
persons because of the load they ca 
cause of the influence they have 
fellow man. We might ask the n 
our class to call to mind some leaders 
in the teaching profession, in the ent 
world, in government, or in other pi 
to share their thoughts as to the lo: 
carrying and the extent of their influ 
lives of other persons. Some of those } 
be in positions of leadership in or « 
class, and this section of the lesson 
developed in such a way that they v 
burden of responsibility upon them i 
spective duties. 

What about leaders who drink? It f 
the burden of responsibility upon the: 
sons in positions of leadership should 
be in full possession of their menta 
Above all, they should be able to thi 
maintain moral perspective, and pré 
lutely. Significantly, these are the { 
functions impaired by the drinking « 
beverages—even in so-called moderat 
tists tell us that alcohol has an imm: 
damaging effect upon the higher br: 
which control intelligence, judgment, 1 
pline, and volition. 

In his treatment of the matter, Slut: 
the practice of business leaders of pro' 
holic parties for their customers and 
our boys and girls will think about 
alcohol if business leaders encourage it 
tial to success. He calls attention to th 
vogue which has invaded the teaching 
as a consequence of social pressure an¢ 
of distinction” scheme of advertising. H 
teachers that, because of the imitativ« 
their profession, they deny and dan 
high trust if they do as they plea: 
thought of the effect upon their pupils 
speaks of the influence of entertain: 
movies, on the radio, and in televisio1 
lives of thousands of boys and girls. 

Because of the critical world situat 
the problem of alcoholic beverages and 
ship is an urgent matter for attention o1 
Consideration of this matter may wel 
the bulk of our time in teaching this |: 
domestic and international problems,” 
“have to be solved instead of dissolved.” 

In an article entitled “Liquordom’ 
Greatest Damage and Gravest Dan: 
Voice, June, 1950), Bishop Wilbur E. H 
calls attention to the damage being do 
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Looking through the columns of the Lincoln Memorial 
toward the Washington Monument and the Capitol, 
Washington, D. C. (Photo by Philip Gendreau.) 


nation’s welfare as a result of the muddled 
thinking of our leaders in international confer- 
ences and diplomatic relationships and of the 
“loose tongues” of persons in possession of “top 
secret” information. Says Bishop Hammaker, 
“There are those who wonder about some Yalta 
and Teheran Conference decisions. . . . Would 
they have been different .. . if the flow of liquor 
had been less?” 

An editorial, “Drink and the War” (The Voice, 
September, 1950) calls attention to the critical 


situation in Korea and raises these questions: 
Was the folly which brought to naught all the 
heroic sacrifices of the Allied armies in the recent 
World War caused by the use of alcoholic bev- 
erages by men in places of responsibility? Was 
it caused by the kind of politics which is inevitably 
spawned by the liquor traffic when it is regarded 
with favor? Senator Estes Kefauver, chairman 
of the Senate Crime Investigation Committee, has 
uncovered volumes of incontrovertible evidence 
of the tie-up between liquor, political corruption, 
and organized crime. All of us are familiar with, 
though often indifferent to, the situation in our 
own communities. 

One final matter should receive some attention, 
and that is the responsibility that governmental 
and military authorities must shoulder for the 
drinking habits of thousands of young men who 
were exploited by the beer traffic during the 
Second World War and are being exploited now. 

The Brewers Bulletin, June 13, 1946, reported: 
“Beer has come into its own and more and more 
people have an appetite for beer today since the 
war, because our recruits were furnished with 
plenty of beer.” At the beginning of the Korean 
conflict the brewers reaffirmed their intention to 
exploit young Americans called into military serv- 
ice. (Brewers Journal, July, 1950): “They [the 
brewers| cheerfully followed every request of the 
military authorities who recognized the need for 
beer and ale to be available to our soldiers wher- 
ever they were sent and this need will be met 
again with no restraint.” [Italics added. ] 

What can we do? This is a question that should 
be running through the minds of members of the 
class all during the discussion up to this point. 
They should be ready to make some suggestions 
in answer to it. We shall not want to overlook 
at least three possibilities: 

1. We can “keep our own hands clean.” Those 
of us in the class who are in positions of leadership 
in business, in the schools, in entertainment, in 
civic and social affairs, in government, and in the 
Church can see to it that drinking is outlawed in 
those situations where we have authority and re- 
sponsibility. 

2. We can help create public sentiment against 
the custom of social drinking. We have a terrific 
obligation to counteract the false propaganda of 
the liquor industry intended to create the im- 
pression that “everybody does it.” 

3. We can use our vote and our influence in the 
election of responsible public officials—officials 
whose sense of obligation to society is such that 
they will at all times be in possession of their full 
mental powers. 


7 vd vy 


On.y those who doubt can truly believe; those 
who neither doubt nor are tempted contrary to 
their faith, do not in truth believe—Miguel de 
Unamuno. 
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“The Running of Elijah,” by W. Montague Carey. “And the hand of the Lord was on Elijah; and 
up his loins, and ran before Ahab to the entrance ofJezreel’”? (I Kings 18:46). (Photo from Thre 


May 20: What Is Important in a State? 


Scripture: II Kincs 18:1-7; Isatau 31:1-3. 

The lesson for today should provide an oppor- 
tunity for members of our class to think through 
the problem of a scale of values for our nation. 
What things are really important? Whether we are 
using Adult Student or Wesley Quarterly, we 
might very well begin with a consideration of 
these questions: What do we Americans consider 
to be of major importance? In what do we put our 
trust? 

Some would say that the way in which we 
spend our money is an index to our scale of 
values. 

In his message to Congress on January 3, 1950, 
President Truman reported among others the 
following actual and anticipated supplemental 
budget appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1950: National defense, fourteen and a 
half billion dollars; international affairs and 
finance, seven billion; veterans’ services and bene- 
fits, six and a half billion; interest on the public 
debt, five and a half billion; housing and commu- 
nity development, four and a half billion; social 
welfare and security, two and a half billion. 

Almost five billion dollars of the seven billion 
appropriated for international affairs and finance 
was earmarked for international recovery and 
relief. 

In presenting his proposed budget for 1951, 
President Truman commented, “As in all recent 


years, the budget for 1951 is dominat« 
cial requirements to pay the cost of 
and to achieve a peaceful world. Est 
penditure for these purposes is 30 bil! 
or about 71 per cent of the total bud; 
the outbreak of the Korean war, app 
for national defense have skyrocketed 

As this is being written, the Unit« 
are deeply involved in the fight in 
President Truman is issuing a procl: 
national emergency. The armed forc« 
greatly expanded, the production of a: 
being speeded up to capacity, and th: 
people are being called upon to mak: 
fices that war requires—service in 
forces, longer hours in factories, anx 
taxes. 

On the basis of this evidence, alon 
tremendous amount of time and ene! 
to international affairs and the sacrific 
war during the last ten years, would 
justified in the conclusion that this nat 
peace, freedom, and security above 
else? But might we not be justified in + 
observation that we have placed o1 
military might? 

It has been estimated that the mone’ 
alcoholic beverages in the United Stat 


(1.5 per cent more than in 1946) woul: 


25,000,000 of the world’s war-strick« 
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people at the rate of $1.05 per day for an entire 
year, leaving more than $18,000,000 for additional 
help. What does this suggest as to the scale of 
values of the American people? 

Separate outlines and discussion plans for use 
with Adult Student and Wesley Quarterly are 
given below. Both begin with the matters dis- 
cussed above. Then they branch off into distinct 
treatments of the question: What is important in 
astate? These outlines and discussion plans should 
be helpful in developing our own. 


For Use With Adult Student 


I. What do we Americans consider to be of 

major importance? 
A. Peace, freedom, and security 
B. Military might 

Il. What is it that makes a nation strong? 
A. The biblical background for today’s lesson 
B. The weakness of military might 
C. The strength in things of the spirit 

Ill. How can we strengthen America? 
A. By promoting the welfare of all 
B. The contribution of Christianity 


What is it that makes a nation strong? The bib- 
lical background for today’s lesson is intended 
to point up the experience of the Hebrew nation 
(Judah) in this regard. The nation’s rulers were 
inclined to put their trust in military alliances 
and political intrigue. “Trust ye in the Lord for- 
ever: for in the Lord Jehovah is everlasting 
strength” was the basis of Isaiah’s foreign policy. 

Cox has a very good discussion of the weakness 
of military might and the strength in things of 
the spirit. He calls attention to the military might 
of Russia and observes that in all probability “no 
nation or combination of nations could success- 
fully attack and defeat Russia at the present 
time.” Then he cites evidence of unrest and dis- 
sension behind the iron curtain and points to the 
testimony of some prominent men who went com- 
munist until they experienced the sickening con- 
trast between the freedom in America and the 
tyranny of Russia. He concludes: “America will 
measure its strength against that of our chief 
rival chiefly by its ability to inspire men to learn 
the truth, to love our freedom, to trust in the jus- 
tice and opportunities of our manner of life.” 
These are qualities that are spiritual in nature. 

How would America fare in such a conflict? 
We shall want to be realistic in our facing up to 
this question. Russia has not spread its sway over 
other countries by its military might alone. “Its 
Strength,” says Cox, “is in its claim to liberate 
people from the economic bondage of landlords, 
war lords, and others who have left ordinary men 
in despair.” 

How can we strengthen America? This is a 
‘question that is uppermost in the mind of every 
loyal American today. One thing is certain. If 
‘we are to combat communism successfully, we 


must count on more than our armaments. John 
Bennett warns, “There is a military side of the 
resistance to the extension of communism that 
must not be overlooked, but it is secondary. It is 
secondary both because military victory over 
Russia and her communist allies would save none 
of the real values which Communism threatens 
and because the power of Communism is not pri- 
marily military.” 1 

We strengthen America substantially when we 
are able to prove to the nations of the earth that 
we are the ones who are interested in the welfare 
of the common man—not only in our own coun- 
try but everywhere else in the world. The “Good 
Neighbor Policy” in the Latin-American coun- 
tries, the European recovery program, and sup- 
port of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
are steps in this direction. 

“Communism,” says Bennett, “has been strong 
where Christians and Churches have often been 
weak, in providing a means [italics added for 
emphasis] of changing unjust institutions in the 
interests of their victims. Communism is weak in 
not foreseeing the extent of the new forms of 
oppression to which its own program gives rise.” ? 
Communism is committed to the task of establish- 
ing a new order for the benefit of the masses. It 
does not hesitate to use whatever means—even 
falsehood, violence, and bloodshed—seems to con- 
tribute to the attainment of its goal. 

There are three fundamental weaknesses in the 
communist program as compared with that of a 
vital Christianity: (1) the new order is avowedly 
humanistic; (2) its concern is for the masses 
alone; (3) it is based upon the false premise that 
the end justifies the means. In contrast, Christian- 
ity is committed to the kingdom of God for the 
welfare of all. It insists that the means employed 
as well as the end in view must be honorable and 
just. 

A vigorous Christianity makes a nation strong, 
but we must be on guard lest ours be weakened 
by inertia and sentimentalism. The writer of II 
Timothy 3:5 warns against men “holding the form 
of religion but denying the power of it.” In a simi- 
lar vein, E. Stanley Jones has observed that many 
of our people seem to have been inoculated with 
a mild case of Christianity that makes them for- 
ever immune to the real thing. 


For Use With Wesley Quarterly 


I. What do we Americans consider to be of 
major importance? 
A. Peace, freedom, and security 
B. Military might 
II. The biblical background for today’s lesson 
III. People are important 
A. Public servants 
B. Our allies 
C. The citizenry 


1From Christianity and Communism, by John Bennett; 1948, 
Association Press (A Haddam House Book). 


2 Ibid. 
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IV. Methods of settling international conflicts 
A. War 
B. International law 
C. Which do we consider the more important 
—war or international law? 


Redus’ article contains an excellent treatment 
of the biblical background for the lesson. Particu- 
lar attention should be given to the fact that Judah 
became strong when Hezekiah listened to Isaiah’s 
advice, when he remained loyal to Assyria for 
the time being and instituted a religious reform 
in his own country. Isaiah’s basic formula for 
strensth in dealing with other nations was to 
keep faith with Jehovah and to avoid putting 
trust in the military strength of other nations. 
However, once Judah had made an alliance with 
Assyria, Isaiah urged that the nation should be 
faithful to its pledged word. It was Isaiah’s con- 
tention that national strength consisted in things 
of the spirit rather than things of the flesh. Trust 
in the Holy One of Israel was the matter of first 
importance. 

What is important in a state? This question can 
be answered in terms of the importance of peo- 
ple—leaders, allies, and citizenry. The leaders of a 
nation should be persons of large dimensions, 
persons who courageously do the will of God, who 
put moral stamina high in their scale of values, 
who think creatively, who have insight and the 
long vision. Here we might have the members 
of our class comment on this statement and dis- 
cuss the question: How well do the leaders of our 
nation measure up to these standards? 

In the biblical passage, Isaiah 31:1-3, the 
prophet vigorously condemns those who put 
their trust in Egypt. The implication is that a 
country’s allies are important. Nations, like men, 
are judged and influenced by the company they 
keep. During the past war, this country was al- 
lied with Russia on the grounds of military ex- 
pediency. About all we had in common was our 
common enemy. Today we are reaping the con- 
sequences of that alliance. What effect has that 
alliance had wpon us? Perhaps the members of 
the class would like to discuss: What countries 
should we seek for our allies and why? 

Slutz supports the opinion that the citizenry is 
the most important element in the life of a state. 
“A God-obeying citizenry, a citizenry with moral 
courage, lofty ideals, a strong practice of adven- 
turous industry, and devotion to splendid family 
life is not easily pushed around either by rulers or 
allies. Such a citizenry determines who its rulers 
and its allies will be.” We might ask the members 
of the class to say what they think about these 
statements. 

Are there other important qualities that a citi- 
zenry should possess? To what extent do our citi- 
zens of today measure up to these standards? 

What is the most dependable method of settling 
international conflicts? The two methods most 


frequently employed are war and 

law. The material presented for us: 
Student under the headings, “Wh: 
makes a nation strong?” and “H 
strengthen America?” will be of v: 
our treatment of this phase of tod: 

Slutz concludes his article with : 
comment and question that should | 
ous thought on the part of membe! 
“It is one thing,” he says, “to put o1 
into the making of a successful U1 
while we do the necessary minimu 
preparing; it is altogether somethi 
we make armaments our major conc: 
make graceful bows toward the U1 
We must believe in one more than 
which do we honestly believe the mo 
our appropriations for national def 
with our appropriations for internat 
and finance? 

One thing we should take into co 
this: War is never a permanent soli 
national conflict. It may become n« 
immediate emergency measure, b 
creates more problems than it solv 
of the present moment is due in la 
to the refusal of Russia and her s: 
operate in the United Nations, but 
due to our own bungling in internat 
Can the members of our class think 
that might have been handled diff« 
interest of a peaceful world? Whi 
accord with the principles of Christi: 
international law? 


Shifting Injustice 


Ir is an illusion that in a socialise: 
omy exploitation disappears. The tru 
is shifted from the economic to the p 
—From Christianity and Civilisatic 
Brunner; Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


“Everyone, without any discrimination, ha 
equal pay for equal work”’—From Article 
Declaration of Human Rights. (United Na 
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May 27: Where Is God in Crisis? 


ScripTuRE: II CuHronicues 36:11-21; JEREMIAH 
99:1-14; EzeKIEL 1:1-3. 


With this lesson our unit on “Israel’s Checkered 
National History” reaches its climax. For three 
Sundays we have been considering some of the 
factors contributing to the crisis in our national 
life. Today we are concerned with the crisis it- 
self. Our attention is centered upon the question: 
Where is God and what is he doing in times of 
crisis and in time of national calamity? 

It is our purpose to develop within the members 
of our class such a firm faith in the reality and 
the goodness of God that it will remain constant 
and sustain them in any period of national emer- 
gency. 

Those of us who are using Wesley Quarterly 
will find that Slutz begins the lesson with a con- 
sideration of the nature and meaning of crises, 
especially from a personal standpoint. He dis- 
cusses the question,Where is God at such a time 
of change? Cox, in Adult Student, plunges im- 
mediately into a discussion of the prospect of 
national calamity. For this reason, separate out- 
lines of the introductory material are given below 
for use with Wesley Quarterly and Adult Stu- 
dent. 


For Use With Wesley Quarterly 
I. The reality of our present national crisis 
A. The meaning of crisis 
B. The fundamental crisis of our age 
C. The prospect of national calamity 


Slutz directs our attention to the fact that a 
crisis is a moment of decisive change. When a 
doctor says that the crisis in a patient’s illness is at 
hand, he means that the time has come for the 
change which indicates whether the result will be 
recovery or death. 

To say that we are living in a period of national 
crisis is a commonplace. Catastrophic changes are 
taking place in economics, in morals, in politics, 
and in international affairs. 

According to Pitirim A. Sorokin, professor of 
sociology at Harvard University (in The Crisis 
of Our Age, 1941), the economic tension, moral 
laxity, political bungling, and international unrest 
of our times are but symptoms of the fundamental 
crisis of our age. 

Professor Sorokin contends that we are now 
Witnessing the final stage in the disintegration of 
our “sensate culture”—a culture preoccupied with 
a concern for the “things of this world.” This 
Sensate culture has characterized Western civili- 
zation for four centuries; it has resulted in phe- 
Nomenal material and social progress; it has fos- 
tered the rights of man, the principles of liberty, 
the foundations of democracy, and the growth of 


physical science; but it is on the verge of losing 
Its soul, 





.’—From the 


“We the peoples of the United Nations . . 
preamble of the Charter of the United Nations. (United 
Nations Photo.) 


Our present world situation, according to Soro- 
kin, is not merely a contest between democracy 
and dictatorship, or between race and race; it isa 
struggle of our culture to recover its soul. 

No one in his right mind would dare predict 
what the outcome of the crisis will be. Broadly 
speaking, there are three possible eventualities: 
(1) a prolongation of the crisis, (2) a dramatic 
change for the better and entrance upon a new 
era of living, or (3) a dramatic change for the 
worse resulting in national calamity. Undoubt- 
edly, the members of our class will agree that 
national calamity is a very real prospect. 


For Use With Adult Student 


I. The prospect of national calamity in America 
A. The form in which it is most likely to come 
B. Its probable effect 


Cox begins his treatment of the lesson with the 
assumption that national calamity is a very real 
prospect. The most dreaded form in which it 
might come is economic collapse or defeat in 
war. The threat of destruction or widespread 
misery from the use of the atom bomb or the 
hydrogen bomb is not to be taken lightly. 

We might list or have members of our class 
suggest other forms of national calamity that 
impinge upon our security and peace of mind. 

What would be the effect of national calamity 
on America? This is a question that should pro- 
voke considerable discussion. Cox contends that 
the American nation has never experienced real 
calamity. There have been crises, but always a 
way to escape. “All this,” he says, “has created 
in the minds of Americans a notion that we are 
the favored people of God. . . . Our minds and 
our faith are hardly prepared to meet a real 
national calamity such as a defeat in war or a 
collapse of our economic system.” How do the 
members of the class feel about this? 
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“To ensure, by the acceptance of principles and 
the institution of methods, that armed force shall 
not be used .. .” From the preamble of the 
Charter of the United Nations. (United Nations 
Photo.) 


For Use With Wesley Quarterly or Adult Student 


II. God’s role in national calamity 

A. The extent to which God is responsible for 
national calamity 

B. The lesson from Hebrew history 
1. Nations sow the seed of their own de- 

struction 

2. God seeks to bring good out of calamity 

C. The faith we declare 


It is easy for us to put our trust in God when 
everything is going our way. It’s more difficult 
when reverses come to us. Tragedy is the acid 
test of our faith. God has been so good to us in 
America that we have developed a rather childish 
confidence. “God’s in his heaven—All’s right with 
the world!” When things go wrong, then we are 
inclined to question where God is and what he 
is doing. 

Where is God and what is he doing in time of 
national calamity? is the all-important question 
in this lesson. The faith we declare in answer to 
it will in large measure determine the enduring 
effect of national calamity upon us. 

In some quarters, there is a tendency to think 
of God as being responsible for the calamities 
that befall us. Members of the class who have 
read Adult Student will be familiar with Cox’s 
admonition that we use great care in saying that 
God brings on human catastrophe. 





Slutz says, “We are far afield if w 
for any crisis. It is in ourselves that a 
crises originate.” There are tragedi 
as a result of the operation of physic: 
universe. We can hardly be held ac 
them. Lightning, earthquakes, falling 
other so-called “acts of God” are 
control. But the tragedies that come : 
the moral laws of God are chargeab! 
count. The calamity that threatens 
day is of this latter variety. 

“The prelude to most social disaste: 
“is made from corruption in politic: 
atheism, defiance of all moral discip 
ity, and brutality.” As we tried to 
lesson from Amos two Sundays ago, 
men, must suffer the consequences « 
doing. To paraphrase a familiar pass: 
ture: The nation that soweth to the 
the flesh reap corruption, but ths 
soweth to the spirit shall of the s; 
everlasting. 

The Scripture references for t 
grow out of the tragic era of Heb 
history when Jerusalem was destr: 
people taken away as captives int 
Excellent treatments of this biblical 
are to be found in Redus (Wesley Qu 
Cox (Adult Student). 

To nationally-minded Hebrews, it a 
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God had deserted his people. “How shall we sing 
the Lord’s song in a strange land?” was their im- 
mediate concern. Whereupon the prophet Jere- 
miah, left behind in desolate Jerusalem, wrote 
them a letter in which he pointed out that God 


is not confined within geographical or national 


boundaries. He can be reached any time and any- 
where through prayer. Moreover, Jeremiah urged 
the captives to pray for their captors. 

Here, for the first time, we have presented one 
of the pivotal concepts and one of the most revo- 
lutionary ideas to be taken over into the Christian 
faith—the concept of God as the God of all peo- 
ples and the idea that we are to have concern for 
our enemies. These were gains that came out of 
Israel’s national calamity. 

To these gains might be added two others: (1) 
the development of a lasting Jewish institution, 
the synagogue, and of a worship characterized by 
searching self-examination, contrition, and solemn 
resolution rather than feasting and sacrifices; and 
(2) the development of the Hebrews into a liter- 
ary people, and their religion into a religion of the 
Book, the forerunner of our Bible. 

Cox points to history for other examples of 
great goods that have come out of crisis and 
calamity. He calls attention to the fact that 
“Pitirim A. Sorokin, in Man and Society in 
Calamity, traces the rise or revival of practically 
every one of the present world religions [includ- 
ing Christianity] to such times.” 

In the Christian faith, calamity is never the com- 
plete or final word. As a matter of fact, Chris- 
tianity had its origin in the greatest tragedy ever 
perpetrated—the crucifixion of Jesus. But the 
Cross, once the instrument of ignominious death, 
became the symbol of faith, hope, and victory. 

And so it is that Christian faith triumphs 
through adversity. It comes out as though purified 


“To establish conditions under which justice and respect 
for the obligations arising from treaties and other 
sources of international law can be maintained .. .” 
—From the preamble of the Charter of the United 
Nations. (United Nations Photo.) 

































traditions which ye were taught, whether by 
word, or by epistle of ours.—II Thess. 2:15. 


thou mayest understand.—St. Augustine. 








“To reaffirm faith in fundamental human rights, in the 
dignity and worth of the human person .. .”—From 
the preamble of the Charter of the United Nations. 
(United Nations Photo.) 


by fire. This faith is resolutely declared in the 
following lines from the hymn, “Once to Every 
Man and Nation,” taken from “The Present Crisis” 
by James Russell Lowell: 


“Though the cause of evil prosper, 
Yet ’tis truth alone is strong: 
Though her portion be the scaffold, 
And upon the throne be wrong; 
Yet that scaffold sways the future, 
And, behind the dim unknown, 
Standeth God within the shadow 
Keeping watch above his own.” 


Science Our Master 


SPEAKING in general, science in our day claims 
more room within the totality of human life than 
it is entitled to. Instead of serving, it dominates; 
instead of subordinating itself, it wants to sub- 
ordinate the whole of life; that is why it has, in 
part, dehumanising effects. This is not the fault 
of science, but of man misunderstanding the func- 
tion of science and giving it an importance which 
it should not have.—From Christianity and Civili- 
sation, by Emil Brunner; Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1949. 
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So then, brethren, stand fast, and hold the 
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Ir thou art not able to understand, believe that 
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—Books 


“Where’s the Right?” 


A PASTOR was once summoned to a home where 
a son, just on the threshold of manhood, had 
been driven by the rigid rule of a tyrannical father 
to desperation, and had taken his own life. The 
father, facing this dreadful fruit of his own mis- 
guided parental discipline, burst out at the 
preacher with the desperate cry of his own tor- 
tured soul, “Where’s the right? Where’s the 
right?” 

That is, indeed, the cry that every serious- 
minded person must sooner or later lift up to 
heaven. Where shall we look for a standard by 
which to measure our conduct? What is the final 
test of right and wrong by which we should judge 
and by which we must all be judged? 

This is the question which Paul Ramsey, asso- 
ciate professor of religion at Princeton University, 
raises in nearly 400 pages of closely packed and 
unusually cogent thinking in his Basic Christian 
Ethics, published by Charles Scribner’s Sons 
(1950; $3.75). This book is not easy reading, but it 
will prove immensely rewarding to anyone who is 
concerned to come to grips with this fundamental 
question of human behavior. 

Dr. Ramsey sets for himself the task of out- 
lining the “Christocentric ethics of the Reforma- 
tion.” He recognizes, from the beginning, that the 
Christian’s standard of action must root in basic 
theological convictions and grow out of these con- 
victions. It is in the essential nature of Christ, in 
his relation to the Heavenly Father and to men, 
and in our position as subjects of God’s redemp- 
tive grace in Christ, that we must seek the basis 
for any truly Christian ethical system. 

Starting out from this major premise, we find 
ourselves led, immediately and directly, to Chris- 
tian “love” as the definitive idea. If we are to 
attempt to sum up the Christian ethic in one 
simple proposition, Dr. Ramsey would put it in 
these words: “Everything is quite lawful, abso- 
lutely everything is permitted which love permits, 
everything without a single exception. . . . Ab- 
solutely everything is commanded which love re- 
quires, absolutely everything without the slight- 
est exception or softening.” 

Turning to the familiar parable of the Good 
Samaritan, we are advised that “what the parable 
does is to demand that the questioner revise en- 
tirely his point of view . .. so as to require 
neighborliness of himself rather than anything of 
his neighbor.” He points out that “Christian love 
alone of all ethical standpoints . . . begins with 
neighborly love and not with discriminating be- 
tween worthy and unworthy people.” 

Here, we are advised, we find a primary dis- 


tinction between Christian ethics a 
systems of secular philosophy. 

There are two chief questions \ 
ask: What is the good? and Whoss 
be? It is the prevalent practice of 
losophy to concentrate attention vu 
of these. The Christian ethic pre 
second. Upon this basis the author 
challenge a man who made even 1 
his own salvation his primary ob 
would be to ‘seek the things of self e 
In fact “the only important distii 
people is between those who gain sat 
from living with their own interests 
and those who ... take pleasure 
the interests of others in view.” 

The author presents an extender 
oughly incisive analysis of the prob: 
the Christian ideal. He makes hi 
way of the problem of the confli 
when our obligation to serve the 
neighbor runs into conflict with th: 
tion toward another neighbor. 

This discussion on war develops i) 
ma of the necessity of choosing be‘ 
personal ethic of nonresistance”’ an: 
tial ethic of protection.” The only st 
he would hold as universally bin¢ 
one thing is necessary: for love's s: 
done.” 

One marked difference between 
tion of the field of ethics and that whi 
find presented is the manner in whic 
recognizes the bearing which the Ch 
sis of the human problem, in term: 
logical problem of sin, has upon 
“The difference between Christian « 
chief rival ethical theory in the m 
the ethics of philosophical idealism,’ 
“self-realization,” is that “what ideal 
good’ Christian ethics calls sin or ido] 
the intentional pursuit of self-realiz 

Dr. Ramsey will not accept the co 
alization by which we have accon 
secular idealism to our traditional | 
cabulary by arguing that it is throug 
tion of self that we truly find ourselv: 
to seek complete self-realization 
renunciation we arrive at the Chris 
of conduct. “The idea of seeking sel 
he contends, “through self-giving 
more than covering self-centeredn¢ 
cloak of idolatrous devotion.” 

Here this writer brings his ethic: 
vital and integral relation with the ( 
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trine of salvation. He does not pick up.the precise 
terminology which others, who have explored this 
same problem have used effectively, pointing out 
that the word “Adam” means properly not so 
much a particular individual living at a particular 
date in the early dawn of history, as rather ‘““man” 
in the generic sense. Adam, as it has been put, is 
Everyman. Yet this is clearly his meaning. 

“This is the ultimate meaning of ‘original sin’; 
that every man is his own Adam... . Out of free- 
dom and will upsurging within him, man sins... . 
Out of freedom, by sin sin comes into the world, 
and it is always coming into the world. This is a 
consequence and concomitant of man’s greatness.” 
This includes not only the essential character of 
individual finite freedom; it is equally involved in 
the conditions that make community living pos- 
sible. 

“Some quite invariable factor in the human so- 
cial environment, and not simply man’s lonely iso- 
lation and anxious freedom, provides occasion for 
sin.” It is only through the redemptive grace of 
God, through Christ, that genuine ethical achieve- 
ment becomes possible. 

This still leaves us under the necessity of seek- 
ing to work out, in each emerging circumstance, 
what it is that the absolute ethic of love requires 
of us. “A Christian, impelled by love . . . cannot 
remain aloof but must enter into the problem of 
determining right action under the particular, 
concrete circumstances which surround him. 
Christian love lives always in quest of a social 
ethic adequate to any given situation.” 

This is just where you and I come in, and must 
bear our share of responsibility. 


—Charles E. Schofield. 


Of Interest to Parents... 


On the Education of Women, by George D. 
Stoddard (The Macmillan Company, 1950; 101 
pp., $1.50) is a book which will interest parents 
chiefly, since it discusses the theories and prac- 
tical problems regarding the education of their 
daughters. 

Dr. Stoddard, president of the University of 
Illinois, deals with three aspects of the education 
of women: general education, homemaking, pre- 
professional and professional. He raises in the 
mind of the thoughtful parent or educator some 
important questions. 

The book has some fine points, but presents a 
grave lack for Christian parents: It does not 
discuss the most important problem of all—the 
religious education of our young women. The per- 
spective of the author is humanistic. Looking over 
man’s culture, the author finds “dynamite” for 
the young in the Greek and Roman classics. These 
Must not be neglected. 

Is there somewhere else to look for an infinitely 
More explosive power? 


—Woodrow Geier. 





The Half-Gods Arrive 


As for the Communists, according to Sidney 
Hook, an American interpreter of Marxism, the 
Communists of Russia, in spite of their professed 
atheism, have brought back the belief in God in 
another guise. For they cherish “the belief that 
the universe is somehow friendly to man and 
human purpose, that natural processes are such 
that they must realize the highest human ideals” 
(which in the case of this group means Com- 
munism). In respect to this element of religious 
faith, Hook says that all the Communists have 
done is “to replace a transcendent theology with 
an immanent theology.” } 

The God of the Nazis is a fantastic nationalism. 
The God of the Communists is the Communist 
society under the leadership of the proletariat, 
which Communists believe is supported by nature 
and history. The cosmos fights for the Communist 
victory. Before high-minded people attempt to 
fabricate a religion without God they might con- 
sider the portent of these two vast idolatries. When 
God goes, the half-gods arrive to fill the spiritual 
vacuum. And the half-gods may not be nearly as 
friendly to the cause of human freedom as the 
God of the Hebrew and Christian ages, under 
whose sanction our fathers won the freedom we 
now enjoy. 

—From Responsible Christianity, by Justin 
Wroe Nixon; 1950; Harper and Brothers, pub- 
lisher. 


How Justice Dies 


THE Penal System is futile so long as it is not 
determined by obedience to God’s holy justice, 
and by faith in God’s renewing grace. Where 
justice is in the hands of men alone, and there is no 
ray of light from the renewing power of forgive- 
ness, then the penal system inevitably becomes 
futile. Those who administer justice in a nation 
should reflect upon the fact that a secularized 
system of justice is a terrible thing. For once its 
metaphysical bonds are loosed, what can prevent 
it from being lost in the quicksands of shifting 
human aims?—From The Valley of the Shadow, 
by Hanns Lilje, translated by Olive Wyon; 1950; 
The Muhlenberg Press, publisher. 


oa 7 7 
Tue Gospel of Christ knows no religion but 
social: no holiness but social holiness.—John Wes- 
ley. 
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To deny, to believe, and to doubt well, are to a 
man what the race is to a horse.—Pascal, Pensées. 





1S. Hook in a Symposium, The Meaning of Marx (1934), p. 84. 
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FORUM RESOURCES 











THE forum resources in Adult Student and 
ApuLt TEACHER for this month deal with a wide 
variety of topics. Leaders of adult groups should 
examine the entire range of these materials in 
their planning for forums, panel discussions, and 
other study and discussion meetings. 

Books to discuss include Addressed to Chris- 
tians, by E. A. Ross (Adult Student); Basic Chris- 
tian Ethics, by Paul Ramsey, and On the Educa- 
tion of Women, by George D. Stoddard (Aputt 
TEACHER, pages 46-47). 

Articles in Adult Student include “Participat- 
ing in Discussion,” by Gregg Phifer; “The Prot- 
estants Got Together,” by Gerald E. Knoff; “Joint 
Enterprise,” by Charles E. Schofield, and ‘“Mis- 
sions to America,” by E. Leigh Mudge. 

In Aputt TEACHER, leaders will find the follow- 
ing articles stimulating for discussions: “The 
Gathering Tide of Christian Union,” by Henry P. 
Van Dusen; “Lift Up Your Hearts,” by Nolan 


B. Harmon; “Do You Want to He 
holic?” by Russell L. Dicks, and ‘“‘T 
ments of Worship,” by Lindsay B. L« 

See also the “What Would You Do? 
in Adult Student and Aputt TEACHE) 
dent presents the problem in story |! 
TEACHER (see next page) helps le 
through to the basic ethical and mo: 
involved. (There is an announceme! 
this material on page 10.) 

Groups who study the Adult Bib) 
the Sunday morning class session it 
school may make use of the Internat 
Series as forum material for Sunday 
midweekly meetings, of course. Note 
ternational Lesson topics are usuall; 
the form of a question for discussion 

The Learning for Life discussion 
15) also offer excellent forum pos 
adult groups. 


A Teaching Ministry for the Aged 


[CoNTINUED FROM PacE 16] 


the church, the community, and the world. Such 
discussions also increase interest and class at- 
tendance. Mere Bible study without relating the 
truths of the Bible to life proves ineffective. That 
teacher is wise who interprets the Bible lessons in 
the light of the best Christian scholarship. 
Many older people have serious personal prob- 
lems and desire help. Just recently I met one of 
my neighbors who is a splendid churchman and 
faithful Sunday-school attendant. He was greatly 
disturbed. Upon inquiry I found that he had been 
compelled to quit his splendid position which 
he had held for thirty-two years. He said, “I am 
blue. I am sixty-five years old, and I don’t know 
what to do. I have no hobby to occupy my time 
profitably.” I tried to help him. I then thought 
of the many thousands of such persons found in 
our churches and church schools who need teach- 
ing that will give courage and faith and will help 
them plan for the future. Right here both pastor 
and teacher of older adults can give valuable aid. 
Some may ask, “Would you do away with the 
International Uniform Lessons?” No, not at all, 
but I would try desperately hard to adapt them 
to present-day needs and the needs of the group 
being taught. From time to time special courses 
will prove helpful, such as studies of Old Testa- 
ment heroes, the life of Christ, the life of Paul, 
social action, community service, the devotional 


life, and others. Various courses are 
the curriculum for adults of Th« 
Church.! In teaching it is well to a 
riding; for such teaching too often 

divisive spirit. 

Provision also should be made fo 
and recreational activities of older adi 
all social beings and like to play. T 
stinct is given by God and should r 
lowed to die out. It is very noticea 
places as Lakeside, Ohio, Chaut: 
York, and other resorts, that elderly 
to play and mingle with others. All 
and no fun will mean slow death to o! 

To make the work of Christian ec 
fective with older adults, the class 
organized and its work carefully p 
fitted into the program of the church 
school. In this way definite objectiy 
reached through united action. Whil 
tion, wise planning, social and servic 
are of great value to the life and gr 
class, we dare not lose sight of the f 
chief objective is the growing of Ch 
sons. More and more, elderly men < 
are providing a rich field for the task 
men and women follow their highest 
continue their usefulness in the world 





1Order Brace Up Your Minds from Service Der 
of Education, P. O. Box 871, Nashville 2, Tennesse 
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1. The Ad Writer’s Dilemma 


(See third cover page in Adult Student.) 


Is there such a thing as ethical standards in ad- 
vertising? There are many persons who might be in- 
clined to answer that question negatively. The pur- 
pose of writing advertising copy is to persuade 
people to buy. What it is that they are buying is not 
the ad writer’s concern, as some see it. 

Organizations of advertising men have adopted 
such slogans as “Truth in advertising” which serve 
to lift up the pious hope that men and women in 
that field, who cherish definite principles of high 
moral standards, believe these principles ought to 
find expression in their business. Certainly, anyone 
who takes the obligations of Christian discipleship 
seriously cannot be indifferent to such questions as 
Bill and Jim raised. 

Ad writing is an anonymous profession. No one 
ever knows who is personally responsible for the 
copy that goes into a published advertisement. This 
gives a degree of objectivity to the statements that 
appear in advertisements. Of course, everybody 
knows that the whole advertisement is written with 
one purpose: to persuade customers to buy. And, to 
a degree, everyone has his own defenses up. It has 
long been a popularly accepted principle in the busi- 
ness world, caveat emptor, “let the buyer beware.” 
The Christian conscience has never been able to rest 
comfortably behind this shelter. We still hear that 
insistent question, “Where is thy brother?” And we 
cannot quiet the voice by taking refuge with Cain 
behind “Am I my brother’s keeper?” 

The very impersonality of the ad writer places all 
the more obligation upon him to produce honest 
workmanship. The sincere Christian must serve truth 
and add through his vocation to human welfare. 

When a man is seeking employment, one of the 
questions he ought always to raise should be that of 
the principles which govern the business of his pro- 
spective employer. When one chooses an employer, 
one, in a measure, chooses the kind of moral 
standards by which his life will be governed. Here 
is a serious question for thoughtful Christians: To 
what extent ought one to compromise with his ideals 
in order to hold his job? And what ought one to do 
when he discovers that he will need to make more or 
less extensive compromises in order to hold his job? 
What guidance should the church give to employers 
and employees at this point? What can the church 
do to help employers who are not aware of the full 
ethical implications of their policies to lift their 
policies to more nearly Christian standards? 

2. Be Your Age 

It is curious how many people there are who do 
hot apparently see anything out of the way in cheat- 
ng a corporation, as, for example, by getting passage 






on the bus, or admission to a moving picture theater, 
for a child who is old enough to require paying 
adult rates. That is not the situation reflected in the 
conversation between Bill and Nell. But, Bill’s first 
reaction to Nell’s report of how Mabel had been 
passing herself for a child younger was a chuckle 
at her cleverness in putting the deception over. 

What is it in the attitude of adults in the com- 
munity, even adults in the church, that makes it 
easy for children to pick up the notion that there is 
something a little bit smart in passing themselves off 
for a younger age? What can an adult group in the 
church do to help build up a community standard 
that will not approve that kind of sharp practice? 
Is there a distinction between cheating an individual 
neighbor and cheating a corporation? If not, what 
can an adult group do to build up a community con- 
viction at this point? How should parents go about 
helping their children cultivate sound opinions and 
build up valid principles of Christian action? 

Bill and Nell are agreed that they need to take 
prompt and positive action to make it plain to Mabel 
that the practice which she has begun is dis- 
honest. They recognize, however, that more is in- 
volved than mere punishment for doing wrong and 
the setting up of a deterrent to the repetition of the 
offense. There is a clear and valid difference be- 
tween the situation in which a child acts in full 
awareness that the course of action is wrong and 
that in which there is no such clear understanding 
or willful disobedience. Parents, and all adults who 
stand in position to influence the thinking and be- 
havior of children, need constantly to check them- 
selves at the point of their own responsibility for 
making clear distinctions and upholding proper 
standards of conduct. Ask your group, To what ex- 
tent is the question of evading payment of full rates 
to a corporation reckoned a matter of your ability to 
outwit the corporation, and to what extent is it a 
question of what is right or wrong? 

We live in the midst of much confusion in think- 
ing about the status of corporations and about the 
standards that should govern the economic life of the 
community. The relationships between management 
and labor, and between the vendor and the customer 
are so tangled up, so colored by private selfish in- 
terests, that many individuals calculate that what- 
ever they can get away with is proper. We do well to 
think twice when we are shaping the thinking of our 
children. 

There is a further consideration that we should not 
overlook. That is the element of deception in the re- 
lationships between Mabel and her parents. It clearly 
is not enough for parents to lay down the law. Arbi- 
trary authority does not fit in with the ideals of 
democratic society; nor does it represent a genuinely 
Christian respect for the personality of children. 
Should it not be a goal which every parent ought to 
seek to reach that, if Mabel failed to see any good 
reason for paying full fare, she would have raised the 
question, frankly, with her parents? And should not 
Bill and Nell have sought to establish a basis of con- 
fidence and understanding with Mabel, so that she 
would have had no fear that they would have met her 
question with a blunt authoritative dictum, but would 
have tried to help her think her way through until she 
saw why they thought as they did? 

—Charles E. Schofield. 
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1 Wuthering Heights 

2 A Tale of Two Cities 

3 The Scarlet Letter 

4 Pride and Prejudice 

5 The Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin 
6 A Christmas Carol 

7 The Dialogues of Plato 

8 Four Comedies of William Shakespeare 
9 Four Tragedies of William Shakespeare 
10 Gods and Goddesses in Art and Legend 
11 Great Short Stories of Guy de Maupassant 
12 The House of the Seven Gables 

13 The Merriam-Webster Pocket Dictionary 
14 A Pocket Book of Greek Art 

15 The Pocket Book of Quotations 

16 The Pocket Thesaurus 

17 The Return of the Native 

18 Stories of the Great Operas 

19 Silas Marner 
20 The Pocket History of the United States 
21 Abraham Lincoln 
22 Famous French Short Stories 


wt Adttious to the series 


will be published periodically! 


e Attractive, durable binding 
e Convenient size, 438”x6%%” 
e Spine stamped in pure gold 
e In Red, Black, Green or Calf 


Here’s your chance to collect th. 
you've always wanted for your lil 
at a price so low you'll hardly be 
possible! Four years of experin 
and research in materials and met! 
leading typographers and designer 
it possible to produce such books 

tinction at such a reasonable pric 
tractively bound . . . come in fou: 
colors—Red, Black, Green and ¢ 
new, strong, color-fast material t! 
sists steam heat, mildew and ve 

used for the spine. Morocco and 
grainings give it an individual text 

character. Spine is joined to pap: 
over extra-heavy binding boards. ‘ 
well as end-sheets are copies of | § 

tury patterns. Plan now to build ; 
tiful private library. Order fron 
below. 
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Please send me postpaid copies of t! 
| have selected by circling the r 
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Please order from House serving you 
Baltimore 3 Chicago 11 Cincinnati 2 
Detroit | Kansas City 6 Nashville 2 
Pittsburgh 30 Portland 5 Richmond 16 S 











